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Long Distance 
call? 


A Long Distance call may be 
long in miles, but we hope 
you will try to keep it short 
in minutes. War needs the 
wir es. 

When you are calling on 
crowded circuits, the Long 
Distance operator may Say 
—‘Please limit your call to 
5 minutes.” 

That’s a good suggestion. 
It helps more calls get 
through during rush times. 
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Logic: Covert or Overt 


By ALBERT E. AVEY 


Misinterpretations of the Importance of Logical Thinking 


for the members of the armed 
forces is found this statement: 
“There may be a place in a complete 
educational program for systematic 
treatment of methods of reflective 
thinking, but no course in logic is an 
adequate substitute for actual prac- 
tice in objective, logical, critical, and 
scientific procedures in dealing with 
concrete problems in a wide range of 
intellectual and practical activities.””! 
Notice the expression “there may 
be a place in a complete educational 
program for systematic treatment of 
methods of reflective thinking.” This 
expresses a possibility, not a necessity. 
It is an alternative; one of at least 
two. But the suggestion that there 
is such a place is by no means to be 
taken for granted. There may be, 
but also, there may not be. This 
uncertainty about the place of the 
study of the formal principles of 


|: A program for liberal education 
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thinking seems characteristic of the 
educational theory of today. It raises 
the question of the nature of formal 
principles and of their relation to 
concrete fact. 

When it is suggested that “no 
course in logic is an adequate sub- 
stitute for actual practice in objec- 
tive, logical, critical, and scientific 
procedures in dealing with concrete 
problems,” this presupposes a ques- 
tionable notion of what teachers of 
logic have supposed they were doing— 
substituting logic for actual practice 
in critical procedure. If teachers 
have been entertaining this view of 
what they were doing, they are, of 
course, subject to severe correction. 
But who ever held such a view except 
some one who found the study of 
formal principles too baffling for him 
to make anything of it? 

Neither is the multiplication table 
an adequate substitute for the con- 
crete processes involved in buying 
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and selling in the business world. 
Can we therefore abandon the study 
of the multiplication table because 
of its formal character? Can the 
concrete transactions of the market 
be carried on without a formal 
knowledge of the process of multi- 
plication? Does not this formal char- 
acter mean that, regardless of the 
type of entities counted, the process 
of counting is the same? The very 
power of formal knowledge lies in its 
applicability to an endless number of 
concrete cases. If it were not so, we 
should have to teach the counting 
of apples, then the counting of horses, 
then the counting of houses, and so 
on to infinity, a procedure which 
would not be feasible practically, and 
which would take us back to the early 
Egyptian level of mathematics. 

Some educationists in recent years 
have spoken as if they had come to the 
conclusion that the study of formal 
mathematics could and should be 
done away with. But against them 
may be placed the strictures uttered 
by the military authorities upon the 
lack of competence of some potential 
officer material because of weakness 
in analytic ability. 

Should we argue that because no 
amount of theoretical aeronautics is 
an adequate substitute for the develop- 
ment through practice of the concrete 
kinesthetic sensations of actual flying, 
therefore the theory of flying is 
useless? Or that a young man will 
learn his flying best by a process of 
trial and error in real planes on the 
flying field, picking up the theory 
incidentally as he makes his experi- 
ments? Such a process would mean 
the repetition in every individual 
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case of all the experiments, costly in 
both life and material, that have 
constituted the development of the 
science and art of flying. 


ie THE beginning of any science, 
this is an appropriate, because 
unavoidable, method. But after some 
lessons have been learned, and in 
proportion as laws have been dis. 
covered, the method is no longer 
appropriate. To attempt to carry 
out such a program of training with 
the hundreds of thousands of young 
men in the service would be costly 
in lives and material equipment. And 
in the meantime an enemy trained 
on the theoretical basis first, would 
long ago have overwhelmed us. 

Whoever knows anything at all 
about human experience knows that 
theory grows out of reflection upon 
practice. And since this is true, 
there is no real sense in accusing 
any theory of being a baseless pro- 
duction without connection with 
experience. The accusation is mis- 
directed. The trouble is more likely 
to be that the experience on which 
the theory rests is inadequate. It 
may be too limited, or concerned 
with fields of interest irrelevant to 
those involved in the issue of a given 
moment. But to criticize the par- 
ticular content of experience is not 
to criticize all experience at once, nor 
the method of handling it. The 
fault of many works of logic, indeed, 
is that the examples used are trivial. 
This does not affect the validity of 
the principles involved, although it 
fails to show to unpenetrating minds 
that these principles are at work in 
the larger issues of life. 
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The fact that the larger issues of 
life are complex is the fundamental 
cause of the use of simpler illustrations 
of the operation of basic principles. 
But when problems are complex they 
are best attacked by first breaking 
them down, as the phrase is now, into 
simpler parts, then attacking the 
simpler parts first, as Descartes long 
ago suggested in his Discourse on 
Method. 

“No course in logic is an adequate 
substitute for actual practice in 
objective, logical, critical, and scien- 
tific procedures.” This might appear 
to say that one must wish to be 
logical, but one must not give atten- 
tion to the way in which one proceeds 
in being logical. But what it doubt- 
less really means is that theoretical 
logic is bad, but applied logic is 
good. How, though, does one apply 
a theory that is not clearly formu- 
lated and well understood? Can such 
application be anything more than 
guesswork ? 

And what does it mean to say in 
another part of the program: “He 
must develop the ability to define 
problems, collect data, establish facts, 
detect invalid inferences, and draw 
valid conclusions of his own”? He 
must learn to do these things. But 
he must not learn them by giving 
attention to the general principles 
which sum up the procedures whereby 
these results are reached. He must 
not learn these principles directly; he 
must get them indirectly and inci- 
dentally on the way, as he plays with 
particular cases and problems. 

There was once a tradition that 
science was concerned with the basic 
principles of things, that cases are not 
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understood until they are brought 
under laws, and that the laws are the 
real concern of science. In fact, this 
tradition still persists in certain quar- 
ters. But if so, it would seem 
appropriate to study not only the 
inductions and deductions which sci- 
ences have made, but also the 
processes whereby any induction or 
deduction becomes possible. This 
study, however, has fallen into dis- 
favor in certain schools of education. 
It is too abstract, and reality is 
concrete. But in the effort to avoid 
the abstract, the pendulum has 
swung to the opposite extreme, and 
“thought,” so-called, crawls on the 
level of particulars, never raising its 
head high enough to see that par- 
ticulars get meaning by “partici- 
pating,” as Plato used to say, in 
universals; and that he who knows 
a universal formula for a type of 
cases has the key to mastery of an 
infinite number of possible problems. 


HE attitude under discussion 
here expresses the point of view 
of that instrumentalism which regards 
thinking as a means to action, and a 
tool to which men resort only when 
they must. For them to think is to 
depart from reality. 
The fact, however, that one must get 
one remove from reality in order to 
encompass it should not be used to 
justify the process of removal ad infinitum. 
Thinking about things may have great 
utility, whereas thinking about thought 
may have much less utility. For one to 
take his philosophy ready-made is for 
him to be two removes from reality. . 
Both because the philosopher as intel- 
lectually specialized wishes to dispose of 
his wares and because common men as 
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otherwise specialized have no facility at 
judging his wares, stale philosophy is 
more common than stale bread... . 
Ideas sometimes lead to more sub- 
stantial things. Meanwhile, they can 
help to compensate for other lacks and 
especially for the lack of wholeness 
produced by specialization.? 

But is the process of placing an 
item of experience in a large setting 
of experience “removing from experi- 
ence”? If the larger complex is 
unreal, is not the smaller still more 
unreal? And if the specialization 
which characterizes philosophy is of 
the same sort as that which belongs 
to other specialties, can it perform 
this task of compensating for the lack 
of wholeness produced by specializa- 
tion? There is something wrong in 
the statement here. 

Does one ‘‘remove from reality” 
when one thinks? If so, why encour- 
age thought at all? Why not keep 
in close touch with things? Why 
waste money, good taxpayers’ money, 
on this business of stimulating and 
encouraging young people to think, 
and trying to help them to attain 
some skill in doing it? Why not keep 
the “practical” and be done with 
thought, as a nuisance anyhow? Or 
let the heart have its own way, and 
plunge into the deepest thrills of love, 
hate, and the rest? 

Down deep in our “subconscious,” 
we accept the presupposition that 
science has resulted from thinking. 


All living is a marvelously unified series 
of processes: clear and accurate thinking 
and a striving toward ideals, as well as 
the normal performance of the other 

*Smith, T.V. The Philosophic Way of Life in 
America. 2nd. ed. New York: F.S.Crofts and 
Company, 1943. pp. 167-68. 
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bodily activities, are vitally concerned jn 
the guarding and developing of that 
supreme heritage of man—the power 
to think.’ 


This is a statement by an out. 
standing scientist. What a pity 
scientists, even the best, should be 
so deluded as to believe that the 
greatest developments of human life 
depend upon clear thinking! Yet 
from Parmenides to Jeans, through 
the ages, there have been those who 
would sum up their conviction in the 
proposition: Thought and Being are 
one. But if this is so, how can it be 
that one must get one remove from 
reality to think about it? This way 
of expressing the relation of thought 
to its object echoes a dualistic meta- 
physics which is no part of actual 
experience. What thought-experience 
thinks about is some content of 
experience itself. The positivists are 
right in insisting that experience 
never leaps into a “metaphysical” 
reality beyond itself. 

If this is so, then knowing an item 
is taking it in its setting, relating 
it to other items, and so enlarging 
its meaning and significance. But to 
give something greater significance is 
not to make it less real, nor to depart 
from its reality. Knowledge of knowl- 
edge must always be knowledge of 
knowledge of something, said Plato 
in the Charmides. And Aristotle in 
a much-neglected passage of the Meta- 
physics (x1, 1x) says: “If thought 
have no object where is its dignity?” 

As for thinking about thinking, 
the instrumentalists maintain that 


*Bartelemez, George W. ‘‘Man from the Point 
of View of His Development in Structure,” The 
Nature of the World and of Man. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926. p. 46s. 
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one resorts to this only when thought 
about things is bafled and not 
carried on with success. This assumes 
that thinking never interests any- 
one just for what it is, that one 
cannot become curious about thinking 
as well as about breathing or some 
other such activity. From this point 
of view no one who breathes normally 
should be encouraged to ask: Just 
what goes on when I breathe? Only 
the ill should study anatomy and 
physiology. Nothing but abnormal 
functions and processes should receive 
attention. 


HIS is both unreasonable and 
Vain. It is as legitimate for sci- 
ence to analyze normal activities as to 
analyze abnormal. And it is as interest- 
ing to ask how thought goes on, even 
when it is correct and_ successful, 
as when it is erroneous and a failure. 
It is quite legitimate for an intelligent 
being both to do things and to know 
what he is doing. This applies to 
thought as well as to muscular action. 
In fact, the only way in which to 
exercise foresight, and forestall pos- 
sible error, is to understand betore 
one attempts to apply any process, 
as for example, men have studied the 
flight of birds to gain suggestions as 
to the possibility of men’s flying. 

Similarly in the business of that 
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logical thinking that is so highly 
recommended: how can one judge 
whether thinking is logical or not if 
one has no logica! criteria by which 
to judge? What are logical criteria 
but the principles of logic? How 
does one discover these principles 
without giving them specific atten- 
tion? What ground is there for 
believing that one can_ profitably 
ignore the formal study of logic any 
more successfully than one can ignore 
the formal study of mathematics or 
any other subject which is to be 
anything more than random trial 
and error? 

John Dewey once said: “For any 
act as distinct from mere impulse 
there must be ‘theory,’ and the 
wider the act, the greater its import, 
the more exigent the demand for 
theory.’* And there is wisdom in the 
words of a writer who recently 
formulated his philosophy of educa- 
tion and its justification in the state- 
ment: ‘‘The only way of avoiding the 
damage wrought by an unconscious 
belief in a formless and prejudiced 
philosophy is to develop a philosophy 
consciously.”® This applies to a 
philosophy of thinking as well as to 
other fields of interest. 


‘Ethics, 1890. Vol. I, p. 189. 
5Maritain, Jacques. Education at the Cross- 
roads. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 


Press, 1943. p. 72. 
[Vol. XV, No. 5] 











A Challenge to Higher Education 


By A. A. BLESS 


To Educate Students to Possess Intellectual Honesty, Clearness of Thought, 
and Intelligence Is Not Impossible, but It Is Difficult. 


ORLD WAR II, and espe- 

W cially the fall of France, 

came as a shock to all of us. 
The shock is even greater when one 
finds on examination that the causes 
responsible for the fall of France 
were present here and in England 
almost to the same degree as in 
France: the same traditionalism, the 
same selfishness, the same ignorance 
of the forces confronting the world. 
It is well to ask ourselves as teachers, 
as men most responsible for the 
education of the makers of our 
policies, whether the product of our 
teaching is satisfactory. 

In a purely totalitarian system, the 
criterion of the quality of the product 
is the ability of the individual to 
perform the tasks which are assigned 
to him long before he enters active 
life. It was Hitler’s dream to form 
such a society in which the occupation 
of the child would be determined by 
the stratum of the parents and in 
which the child would receive the 
training needed for that occupation. 
In a democracy, and particularly in 
the world in which we live, such 
precision is not possible. No one 
knows with any degree of certainty 
what the occupation of the individual 
is likely to be. Statistics are avail- 
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able which seem to indicate that 
only a small fraction of our graduates 
are in the field of their major under- 
graduate work. However, one thing 
we do know with certainty, that each 
individual in a democratic society 
must be trained to assume his duties 
in that society. 

What are the criteria which deter- 
mine the ability of the individual to 
understand the problems of the day 
and to act properly on this under- 
standing? One criterion is a knowl- 
edge of the facts involved. The 
agencies of information are now so 
widespread and so effective that any 
person desiring to acquaint himself 
with a given problem can do so 
without great difficulty. A second 
criterion is an understanding of the 
meaning of the facts involved. This 
really is the crucial point. The 
ability to appraise the meaning of 
these facts is closely allied with 
what is commonly called the scientific 
attitude. 

We live in an age of science, 
associated in our minds with inven- 
tions, improvements, and gadgets 
which make the performance of our 
tasks easier and life more interesting 
and entertaining. However, as the 
chairman of the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion stated in his report of 1942, this 
is only one aspect of the scientific 
age. Science is not merely a col- 
lection of gadgets and tools; it is also 
a way of life, a pattern of behavior. 
Science teaches patience and persever- 
ance. A discovery of any significance 
is usually the result of many years of 
heartbreaking toil and patient labor. 
Edison rightly stated that invention 
is gO per cent perspiration and only 
Io per cent inspiration. Science 
teaches open-mindedness and broad- 
mindedness. To be successful in any 
scientific undertaking, it is absolutely 
imperative to open the mind to the 
ideas and developments research work 
may bring. The very gathering of 
facts must be made with as few 
preconceived notions as_ possible. 
When Roentgen, after the discovery 
of X-rays, was asked what he thought 
the mysterious radiation was, he 
replied, “I did not think, I experi- 
mented first.” 

Science teaches intellectual honesty. 
This is a brand of honesty which is 
sadly lacking in the world outside of 
science. In a recent article about 
Russia, without telling a single definite 
lie, a prominent journalist in a dozen 
pages succeeded in making not a 
single statement which could be 
classed as honestly true. The article 
is really a triumph of mind over 
facts, a beautiful demonstration of 
how to use logic for perversion and 
misstatements. 

On the other hand, the review of 
literature on a controversial scientific 
subject, even by a man who holds 
a given opinion as the result of his 
researches, is singularly free from 
the sin of selection of facts to suit 
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the writer’s ideas, of distortions and 
misrepresentations. Above all, science 
demands clear and logical thinking. 
Without that quality, no scientific 
deductions are possible. 


F THE aim of education is adjust- 

ment to one’s environment, we 
should rightly expect that education 
in this scientific age would develop 
the qualities which science demands. 
The qualities of intellectual hon- 
esty, broad-mindedness, and open- 
mindedness are not monopolies of 
this age or even of science. These 
qualities and the strivings for them 
are older than Socrates’ “Know thy- 
self.” They are as old as men’s 
thinking. The age of science merely 
accentuates man’s need for them, 
and our form of government enhances 
their value to the society. 

If we examine the evidence of 
intelligence in our society with these 
criteria in mind, the conclusions seem 
to be not very encouraging. We are 
hourly bombarded with advertise- 
ments which are not honest at all; 
they do not even pretend to make an 
appeal to the intelligence of the 
listener. We are told of vitaminized 
aids to beauty and of dental prepara- 
tions which whiten teeth to a degree 
twice as great as any other brand. 
The advertisements imply a lack of 
intelligence on the part of the public 
that is hardly complimentary to 
them or to the teachers of our schools. 

When I hear Democratic congress- 
men charge the Republican party 
with a plot to destroy the farmer, or 
when I hear the Republican members 
of the Congress charge that the 
Administration is planning to strangle 
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the common man with taxes, the only 
conclusion that I can make is that 
these men are not honest intel- 
lectually, that they are not a credit 
to the schools and universities from 
which they came, and that they have 
little respect for American people, for 
the product of our schools. The lack 
of logic evident in statements made 
from the floor of the House or Senate, 
even by prominent members, would 
be a discredit in a high-school debate. 

The ability to examine a question 
without bias is lacking in most of our 
commentators. I could quote from 
them ad infinitum examples of intel- 
lectual dishonesty. Ata recent hear- 
ing about the manner of presentation 
of news by radio commentators, 
H.V. Kaltenborn, the famous com- 
mentator, made the following state- 
ment as reported in the November 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly: “ Every 
competent news analyst has opinions, 
and they are bound to come out in 
the way he selects his material and 
puts it on the air.’”* While on this 
occasion Mr. Kaltenborn was taking 
a reasonable stand, the statement 
that the commentator will be guided 
by personal opinion in the selection 
of his news material is somewhat 
revealing. And few will deny that 
commentators nearly always select 
the material, often color it, and 
occasionally manufacture it. The 
commentators are a product of our 
schools and are addressing their 
editorials to graduates of our schools. 

I am quite aware that, just as in 
the case of members of Congress, 
there are a great many journalists 


'1Howe, Quincy. ‘“‘Policing the Commentator: 
a News Analysis,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 172 
(November, 1943), p- 48. 
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with a high sense of honor and great 
courage. This, however, should not 
blind us to the fact that the number 
of quacks and intellectually dishonest 
men is uncomfortably large, and that 
men of high standing occasionally 
make statements, to explain which, 
even on a charitable basis, we would 
have to assume that the authors had 
temporarily taken leave of their 
senses. In a recent editorial, Walter 
Lippmann states: 


The attainment of the full freedom 
[of the press] requires also rising standards 
of competence, responsibility, fairness, 
objectivity, disinterestedness, and indeed 
charity, chivalry, and good humor in 
using the mighty engine of a free press. 
By this criterion we must all of us without 
exception recognize that we could do 
better.” 


Those who listen to commentators 
and read editorials will readily see 
that Mr. Lippmann states the case 
only too mildly. 

We are hearing a great deal about 
the death of isolationism in_ this 
country. Iam not greatly impressed 
with the evidence presented in the 
press on this question. The fact that 
we have had to fight two major wars 
in one generation has impressed us 
with the necessity of doing something 
to prevent wars. However, the desire 
to prevent war is not at all sufficient. 
The ability to form a society where 
wars would be unlikely depends on an 
understanding of the interrelationship 
of our existence with the rest of this 
world. This interrelationship is not 
understood by our people nor do they 
desire to understand it. Without 


International Freedom of Press Worthwhile 
Objective,” Jacksonville, Florida, Times-Union, 
December 28, 1943. 
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this understanding, all attempts to 
prevent wars are likely to prove 
fruitless. I have no doubt that if 
the American people were asked for a 
grant of money to help prevent 
another major war, the response would 
be instantaneous and very generous. 
On the other hand, I also have no 
doubt that if labor were asked to 
consent to a reduction of wages, and 
capital to a reduction of profits, in 
order to create a more reasonable 
economic world and help prevent a 
world war, the reply would be unani- 
mous, prompt, and negative, even if 
there were convincing evidence that 
such a course would prevent war. 

Our actions are rarely motivated 
by intelligent self-interest. We have 
too much of the noun, but not 
enough of the adjective; for this 
reason we listen to the demagogue 
and politician and not to the states- 
man, with the result that we sacrifice 
a pound of the future for a penny 
of the present. 


HATEVER changes are made 

in the intellectual level of our 
people must find their origin in the 
school. I believe we should be grate- 
ful to the authoritarian countries for 
demonstrating the tremendous influ- 
ence of education. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that Hitler 
had behind him the German masses, 
particularly the youth. While it is 
true that there is a great deal of 
corruption in the Nazi hierarchy, it 
would be idle to deny that millions 
of young persons were willing to 
sacrifice their lives for what they 
believed to be their ideal, the power 
of Germany. Likewise, it would be 
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idle to deny that millions of Russians 
worked and slaved voluntarily for 
the development of the Russian 
natural resources and for the sake 
of the future of Russia. 

I am quite aware that in this 
country we cannot exert the pressure 
that the German and the Russian 
leaders have exercised. I am men- 
tioning that chiefly to show that the 
surest source of all ideological changes 
lies in the schools, that education can 
make beasts out of human beings but 
that it can also make decent, honest 
human beings out of our children. 
And we must confess to a partial 
failure at least. The authoritarian 
countries have succeeded in edu- 
cating their citizens to the task of 
their countries; we have not. They 
have a definite national aim. We 
have no national ideal. Far be it 
from me to propose one. 

I should like, however, to propose 
a program for college education. 
The program is that we dedicate the 
next twenty-five years to the creation 
among the graduates of our colleges 
of the qualities of broad-mindedness, 
intellectual honesty, tolerance, and 
intelligence on a par with the highest 
level of members of a scientific 
society. These qualities are needed 
for the successful pursuit of learning 
and of scientific investigations. They 
are needed above all for the most 
important task of a democracy, the 
ability to govern intelligently. They 
are indispensable for the proper per- 
formance of any task in connection 
with earning a living. 

It is impossible to think in a 
vacuum; a solid basis of information 
must be obtained before clear think- 
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ing can be done on a given question. 
A coherent program is not incom- 
patible with the ideal proposed. How- 
ever, the information in my opinion 
is secondary, the means, rather than 
the end. It is a basis on which the 
intellectual development of the stu- 
dent rests. It is of no value in itself 
except for quiz kids or for Informa- 
tion, Please. In this, I side with the 
old teacher of Latin who, when teased 
about the fact that he was teaching 
a dead language, said, “I am not 
teaching a dead language, I am 
teaching living boys and girls using 
Latin.” The subject-matter is thus a 
vehicle, a means by which the educa- 
tion of boys and girls is accomplished. 

The objections of students to a 
subject for which they do not see 
direct applications do not impress me 
greatly. They remind me of a fable 
by Krilov. A pig was eating acorns 
under an oak tree. When he had had 
his fill, he started philosophising. 
“Well,” he said, “I can see use for 
acorns. They help me fill my belly, 
but I believe that the oak tree is the 
most useless thing I know of.” 

We often seek a remedy by changing 
the curriculum, by substituting this 
or that subject for another one and 
in that way we hope to keep abreast 
of the times. I have a suspicion 
that what is wrong is not the matter, 
but the manner. I greatly doubt 
whether the men of the last century 
who studied Latin and Greek were 
necessarily less well educated than 
those now studying French and Ger- 
man. A living science may be taught 
as a collection of facts without in 
the least affecting the mind of the 
learner, without giving him the spirit 
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of science, without teaching him 
broad-mindedness, open-mindedness, 
fairness, detachment, patience, per- 
severance. On the other hand, the 
deadest of languages may be taught 
as an exciting exploration in the 
domain of human thought and activi- 
ties, and as a logical development 
of the habits and occupation of the 
people. 

The intellectual development of the 
student should be the criterion of the 
value of a given curriculum or of 
teaching success. On one occasion, 
President Hutchins stated that the 
Ph.D. degree no longer has a definite 
meaning. I heartily agree with him. 
The same may be said of the 
Bachelor’s degree. It merely means 
that the student has completed a 
certain number of credits with certain 
marks. It would be of great sig- 
nificance if the possession of the 
Bachelor’s degree meant the posses- 
sion of a modicum of intelligence, 
intellectual honesty, fair-mindedness 
and open-mindedness. 


N ORDER to develop _broad- 

mindedness and intellectual hon- 
esty, we, the teachers, must possess 
these faculties. To my mind, a 
teacher is most effective not when 
he dispenses opinions and pronounces 
judgments, but when he acts as a 
competent judge presenting evidence 
to the jury. He presents both sides 
of the argument as objectively and as 
impartially as a scientist. The con- 
clusions must be reached by the jury, 
by the students. I remember an old 
professor of history at Cornell who 
was fond of saying to his students: 
“You have no more right to my 
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opinions than you have to my hat.” 
In this respect, our slates are not as 
clean as they should be. Occasionally 
some of us become as partisan on a 
given question as any politician. 
I remember in the early days of the 
New Deal, a professor of sociology 
of one of the schools of Georgia was 
making periodic appearances in the 
Atlanta newspapers with violent out- 
bursts against it. I do not believe 
that the man, judging from the 
reports of his speeches, was a proper 
instructor. The language he used 
was so extreme, the violence so 
intense, the condemnation so sweep- 
ing, the intolerance so great, that it 
was altogether unlikely that the man 
was capable of unbiased judgment. 

A few years ago the Board of 
Education of the State of New York 
refused to appoint two teachers 
because of their membership in the 
Communist Party. I believe this 
action to be thoroughly justified; 
not, however, for the reason that 
was given by the Board. I believe 
that when a professor becomes iden- 
tified with a given viewpoint, with a 
given party, his independence of 
judgment and his intellectual honesty 
are thereby jeopardized. I would, 
for the same reason, bar from teaching 
a worker in either the Republican or 
Democratic party. 

The objection will be raised that in 
the normal exercise of civic duties 
we must take sides, we must become 
partisan, and it is thus natural 
for us to try to influence others to 
our point of view. I believe that 
such a course amounts to selling our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. If 
we keep aloof from the affairs of the 
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day, if we preserve the judicial 
objectivity, if we remain observers in 
this world with all the detachment of 
the priest, our influence will be vastly 
greater than that of the teacher- 
politician. 

The principle of academic freedom 
is an even more important reason for 
restraint and objectivity. To every 
privilege there corresponds an equiva- 
lent obligation. The principle of 
academic freedom is the cornerstone 
of any sound liberal education. But 
concomitant with it is the obligation 
to preserve the judicial point of view 
and not to turn the classroom into a 
forum for dissemination of the views 
of the teacher. 

Above all, this country needs a 
body of men who have no axes to 
grind, no favors to curry. A body of 
men who may be relied on, when 
asked, to give an honest unbiased 
opinion on a given question; in short, 
a body of men who would constitute 
a supreme court on any question of 
interest to society. The teaching 
profession is the only one capable of 
supplying this need. 


T MAY be argued that for the 

teacher to cultivate in the students 
the qualities of intellectual honesty 
and broad-mindedness is in_ itself 
equivalent to propagandizing them. 
This I admit is a valid charge. 
However, a given society has certain 
axioms under which it can maintain 
itself and flourish just as a given 
science has as its basis a set of 
axioms. I believe I am not wrong 
if I assume that the qualities of intel- 
lectual honesty and fair-mindedness 
are the axioms of our society and that 
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these qualities are essential for the 
preservation of our way of life. 

The task of educating a genera- 
tion of students who would possess 
broad-mindedness, intellectual hon- 
esty, clearness of thinking, and 
intelligence is not impossible. The 
task is difficult, but the stakes are 
high. If successful, our colleges would 
graduate as few charlatans as are found 
among physicians or the members 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in a society 
where a man who resorted to dem- 
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agoguery would be subject to unmerci- 
ful ridicule and scorn, where the 
debates in Congress would be con- 
ducted on the same plane of honesty 
and intelligence as discussions in 
any reputable scientific society. The 
coming years after the war, the dis- 
locations that are in store for us, the 
strife that will be our lot in the near 
future will need all the calmness, all 
the detachment, all the common sense 
that we possess if it is not to bring 
more misery and more tragedies to 
this unhappy world. [Vol. XV, No. 5] 














A Revival of General Education 


By MARVIN T. HERRICK 


An Experiment at the University of Illinois 


HERE is no common agree- 

ment today on what the term 

general education means, nor 
do educators agree on precisely what 
the objectives of a general education 
are. While it is impossible, then, to 
offer a definition of the term or a 
statement of these objectives that 
will be acceptable to all, perhaps this 
paper can make clear what the author 
thinks a general education ought to 
do for the student. 

A general education should develop 
the individual’s capacities for living. 
It should stimulate and enrich his 
social consciousness. While it empha- 
sizes the growth of the individual, its 
governing principle is the unity of 
human knowledge; it aims to produce 
not narrow specialists but well- 
informed citizens who can take active 
roles in the affairs of their own com- 
munity. Nevertheless, general educa- 
tion does not oppose specialization. 
What sensible person today would 
deny the value of expert training? 
General education tries, at the very 
least, to induce the student to view 
the world as a whole rather than as a 
narrow plot bounded by the limits 
of his particular special knowledge 
or skill. Ideally, all specializations 
should rest upon, or grow out of, 
general culture. For example, the 
engineer will probably be a_ better 
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engineer if he knows something about 
the history of man, if he has some 
comprehension of art, if he has 
puzzled over philosophy and _ psy- 
chology. Certainly, the engineer with 
a developed social consciousness will 
be a better citizen than he would 
have been if his studies had all been 
directed toward the acquisition of 
professional knowledge. General edu- 
cation should point, though it may 
fall short, at the lofty mark which 
the poet Milton once set. “I call, 
therefore,” he said, ““a complete and 
generous education that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public of peace and war.” 
General education, which strives 
for a unity of human knowledge, is 
by no means a new ideal. In fact, it 
is a very old one. The revival of the 
ideal during the past twenty years, in 
both theory and practice, is largely 
a revival of older methods. The 
exponents of general education today 
are trying to find a system of study 
that will accomplish what older 
systems evidently did accomplish; 
namely, give the students a common 
fund of information about the world 
in which they live and a common 
attitude toward what is right and 
wrong, what is worthy and what 
unworthy of right-minded citizens. 
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One of the important aims of the 
practitioners of general education 
today is to combine the multifarious 
elementary subjects now offered in 
most colleges and universities into a 
few broad, general subjects. Prob- 
ably the commonest integration of 
the modern arts and sciences is three- 
fold: social, scientific, and aesthetic. 
For example, there may be an intro- 
ductory course in social studies instead 
of separate elementary courses in his- 
tory, economics, politics, sociology, 
and anthropology; there may be an 
introductory course in the humanities 
instead of separate elementary courses 
in literature, speech, philosophy, 
music, and art. The division, to be 
sure, is usually not quite so simple 
or so inclusive, as will be dem- 
onstrated in the description of the 
particular experiment in general edu- 
cation now going on at the University 
of Illinois—called the Division of 
General Studies. 


HE Division of General Studies 

at the University of Illinois is a 
four-year program, within the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences, leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science. For the fresh- 
man and sophomore years the work is 
mainly prescribed, and consists of 
seven general courses which introduce 
the student to the main areas of 
human knowledge. The Division’s 
“‘seven liberal arts and sciences” are 
verbal expression, history of civiliza- 
tion, biological science, physical sci- 
ence, social science, literature and 
fine arts, and psychology and philos- 
ophy. Every student who expects 
to remain in the Division for a 
Bachelor’s degree must take the first 
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four courses and two of the remaining 
three. Normally, the student wil] 
complete the six prescribed courses 
by the end of his sophomore year; 
if he remains in the Division, he must 
complete them by the end of his 
junior year. All of these general 
courses are open also to students 
outside the Division, who may elect 
any or all of them. 

The program of the Division of 
General Studies for the junior and 
senior years is unusually flexible and 
designed to fit the needs of the 
individual student. At the end of 
his sophomore year, or whenever he 
completes the six prescribed courses, 
the student in the Division chooses 
some one field of concentration from 
among the four major fields of mathe- 
matics and physical science, biological 
science, social science, and humanities. 
Then he registers for 32 semester- 
hours within this field of concentra- 
tion, at least 15 of which must be 
in one department. The remaining 
semester-hours of his junior and 
senior years, of which there are about 
30, are left free for any academic 
subjects he may choose, so long as 
they are approved by the director of 
the Division. Thus the Division 
places specialized knowledge, or tech- 
nical training, after a broad, cultural 
introduction. The specialization of 
the student, or his professional educa- 
tion, rests upon a general education. 

To turn now to a more detailed 
consideration of the freshman and 
sophomore years, that is, to the pre- 
scribed general courses, which form 
only a part of the four-year program, 
there arises the question of whether 
or not the Division of General Studies 
has solved the most important prob- 
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lems of a unified, integrated general 
education. Frankly, it has not yet 
completely solved these problems. 
The Division has been highly suc- 
cessful with some students; with 
others it has not been so successful. 
In other words, it has not yet achieved 
aunity of human knowledge. Conse- 
quently, it is not yet satisfied with 
either its particular courses or with 
its over-all scheme of education. 
But the Division is an experiment, 
and it is still experimenting; it is 
constantly revising courses, trying to 
improve them, trying to integrate 
them one with another. Perhaps 
a few illustrations of just how the 
Division has tried to meet the major 
problems of integrating its general 
courses will be illuminating. 


IRST, an understanding of the 

general principles of the various 
subjects rather than a mere accumula- 
tion of facts is emphasized. The 
History of Civilization, for example, is 
not a chronological survey of history 
from the cave man to Einstein, it is 
not a rapid American Express tour of 
the battlefields of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The history of civilization 
tries primarily to develop in the 
student the historical point of view, so 
that he may interpret history and find 
some universal meaning in it; so that, 
for example, he may see for himself 
the similarities, and also the important 
differences, between the careers of the 
past Napoleon and the present Hitler. 
The course in biological science does 
not attempt to cover all botany, 
zoology, and physiology. It presents 
the basic principles that govern 
organic life: it compares the life of a 
plant with the life of a man. The 
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result is a unified, coherent picture of 
the biological relationships between 
representatives of the plant and 
animal kingdoms. The course in 
physical science is not a series of 
tabloids on astronomy, chemistry, 
geology, and physics. It tries to 
establish in the student an under- 
standing of scientific method. Then, 
using scientific method as a tool, the 
student studies the basic laws that 
govern the physical universe, and 
applies these basic laws to his own 
physical environment. The principles 
of mechanics, for example, are applied 
to the safe driving of an automobile; 
the kinetic molecular theory is applied 
to the operation of a Diesel engine; the 
behavior of electrons is applied to 
common chemical reactions, to radio 
tubes, to the photoelectric cell. 
Neither biological science nor physical 
science neglects the important train- 
ing furnished by laboratory exercises, 
and the courses include field trips and 
studies in the University’s astronom- 
ical observatory. Literature and fine 
arts, which is a sophomore course, is 
neither a survey of world art nor a 
guidebook to the famous museums. 
Its method is analytical, not chrono- 
logical. It presents an analysis of 
the basic principles of all art: material, 
form, expression, and function. Using 
this basic analysis of art in general, 
the student studies specific examples 
of art in music, literature, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. He is 
encouraged to analyze his personal 
reactions to works of art, to try to 
understand what art means, or what it 
may come to mean, in his own life. 
The Division also tries to establish 
interrelationships between the various 
prescribed courses. For example, the 
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instructors in the history of civiliza- 
tion, biological science, and physical 
science provide the instructors in 
verbal expression with lists of topics 
and assigned readings, so that the 
speeches and themes in verbal expres- 
sion may be based upon the student’s 
study of the human organism, upon 
Newton’s laws of force, or upon the 
French Revolution. Thus the course 
in verbal expression acts in itself as a 
medium of integration. All the sopho- 
more courses draw upon material 
presented in the freshman courses. 
The student in social science, a 
sophomore course, in his study of 
the factors that bring about social 
changes, draws upon his knowledge 
of ecology, a knowledge gained in 
biological science. The student in 
literature and fine arts is repeatedly 
coming across material that he first 
met in the history of civilization or 
in verbal expression. Finally, every 
teacher in the Division of General 
Studies keeps constantly in mind 
that there may be a unity of knowl- 
edge and that his course is designed 
not to turn out specialists, but rather 
to instill general principles of human 
knowledge and to apply these prin- 
ciples to the problems that arise in 
our own world of today. 


HE Division of General Studies 

has been in existence only three 
years, and it has never had more than 
150 students enrolled at one time. The 
first Freshmen, those who have not 
gone to war or dropped out of the 
Division, are now Seniors. It is too 
early to draw any definite conclusions 
about the success or failure of the 
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experiment. Nevertheless, a few facts 
about our Juniors of last year may be 
significant. Of 30 Juniors still in 
the Division last spring, three were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, one was 
awarded the Phi Beta Kappa scholar- 
ship, five women were elected to 
Mortar Board (senior honorary soci- 
ety), four men to Ma Wan Da (senior 
honorary society), two carried off the 
Chicago Tribune’s gold and silver 
medals for scholarship and excellence 
in the work of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Training Corps, one was elected 
managing editor, and another city 
editor, of the Dai/y Illini, and one 
was awarded the Big Ten Conference 
Medal for scholarship and proficiency 
in athletics. In addition, these 30 
Juniors won many other University 
honors. The Division of General 
Studies can hardly say that it has 
realized its ideal of producing well- 
informed citizens, but it has already 
attracted some promising young men 
and women to its ranks.! 

Again it should be emphasized 
that prescribed general education in 
the United States is not a mere 
academic phrase today. It is no 
longer merely a theory. Although 
it is still in an experimental stage, it 
is actually operating in scores of 
American colleges and _ universities. 
Under the name of the Division of 
General Studies, it is now operating 
in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Illinois. 


'Robert P. Fischer, examining psychologist for 
the Division of General Studies, has prepared 
accurate statistics on all entering Freshmen since 
1940. His statistics demonstrate that the beginning 
students in the Division do not differ from other 
Freshmen in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences in their high-school scholastic standing. 
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The Role of the Liberal-Arts College 


By HERBERT WEISINGER 


Here the Definition Given Is That It Is To Educate. 


HE article written by Mr. 
Eldridge, “The Liberal-Arts 
College,” which appeared in 

the October, 1943, issue of the 
JournaL or HicHer Epucartion,' is 
an extremely persuasive statement of 
a point of view which, in my opinion, 
represents a most serious threat to 
the future of the liberal-arts college. 
That point of view is the doctrine of 
accommodation which, in the name of 
progress and modernity, has resulted 
in the virtual abandonment of the 
liberal-arts tradition in the liberal- 
arts colleges themselves. If those 
of us who teach the liberal arts, that 
is, the humanities, social science, and 
sciences, including the history of 
science, wish to see them restored 
to the position they deserve on the 
American campus, we must first 
understand the full implications of 
the doctrine of accommodation before 
we can take the steps necessary to 
rid ourselves of it. Then we can re- 
establish the primacy of the liberal arts. 
When we examine the six needs of 
students which, according to Mr. 
Eldridge the liberal-arts college should 
meet, we find that they are based on 
an assumption which is the more 
pernicious in that it is unstated. 
This assumption is that the purpose 
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of a college ought to be to teach 
students how to get along in the 
society in which they find themselves. 
Since, argues Mr. Eldridge, students 
in the United States today are 
expected to work for a living, get 
married, become citizens, read the 
papers, listen to the radio, develop 
a hobby, and make triendships, it is 
the primary duty of the college of 
liberal arts to teach them how to 
carry out those activities successfully. 
Now, on the face of it, such a program 
seems quite worth while, since that 
is just what the students, or at least 
their parents who foot the bills, are 
paying for, and the customer is 
always right. 

But if we should carry over this 
philosophy of accommodation to, say, 
Germany, then we get rather intrigu- 
ing and surprising results. Since 
students in Germany today are 
expected to hate Jews, murder Poles, 
and heil Hitler, it is the duty of the 
colleges to teach them how to carry 
out those very activities successfully. 
That is an extreme illustration, of 
course, of the doctrine of accommoda- 
tion, but it serves to focus attention 
on the essential error of the doctrine 
which is the assumption that it is the 
function of education to adapt itself 
to the status quo as it happens to 
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exist at any given time. Taken in 
this sense, education is a process of 
drawing out what is already in the 
student, which is as false etymologic- 
ally as it is wrong philosophically, 
rather than a process of putting in 
what ought to be there, namely, a 
right understanding of the world in 
which we live and how it came to be 
that way and how one ought to live 
in it according to ideals and not 
according to expediency. 

Mr. Eldridge is by no means alone 
in this error, for it permeates the en- 
tire educational and social structure of 
society today, and it is instructive to 
see who does support the doctrine 
of accommodation. First are the 
schools of education which are in fact 
the fountainhead of the doctrine. It 
is they who have carried the attack 
against the traditional disciplines by 
arguing that they are out of date, 
useless, and undemocratic, and by 
asserting that education ought to fit 
the child into the environment in 
which he will live. It is a curious 
commentary on the meaning of the 
word progressive in progressive educa- 
tion that such a philosophy of educa- 
tion, while claiming to be progressive, 
is in fact just the opposite. For by 
adapting the child to the environ- 
ment, it is forced to assume that the 
environment is worth adapting to, 
that is, that we live in the best of all 
possible worlds right now. The chief 
enemy of accommodation is progress, 
but the principles upon which we can 
build a constantly improving society 
must of necessity come from the 
liberal arts; they cannot possibly 
come of the doctrine of accom- 
modation. Second are the vocational 
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schools whose sole aim is training 
in technique, and I include in this 
category the range of training schools 
from business colleges and schools of 
cosmetology to schools of law and 
medicine. In all of these, the student 
is trained to get and hold a job to the 
end that he can make money so he 
can snugly (and smugly) fit into the 
community he elects to live in, 
Third are the businessmen who want 
trained men who will fit in with a 
minimum of adjustment, not only in 
the technical field, but more impor- 
tant, in the administrative and policy- 
making end of business as a kind of 
self-perpetuating hierarchy in which 
the criterion of election and advance- 
ment is not difference but likeness. 
And fourth is society in the large 
which sets the goal of successful 
living as it sees it, namely, that kind 
of position and respectability which 
comes of success in making money. 


N VIEW of this formidable array, 

it seems foolhardy in the extreme to 
propose any other point of view, 
especially when we remember that it 
is the last two groups which provide 
our salaries. But I should like to 
suggest that, if we are honestly to do 
our duty to society, that duty lies 
not in accommodating ourselves to 
what is expected of us, but rather in 
teaching what we think society needs 
and ought to know; and I further 
submit that only by insisting on the 
need for a truly liberal-arts education, 
can we properly teach and at the same 
time retain the integrity both of 
ourselves as teachers and of the 
liberal arts. And conversely, the 
more supinely we succumb to the 
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pressures of accommodation, the more 
quickly do we lose our usefulness as 
teachers and the more drastically do 
we reduce the values of the liberal 
arts and therefore of the liberal-arts 
college. In short, we ought to model 
ourselves upon the best practices of 
the medical profession; when one 
goes to the doctor, one expects to be 
told the truth about one’s physical 
health; the patient does not tell the 
doctor what he would like done, the 
doctor tells him what ought to be 
done. In a like manner, we teachers 
are the guardians of the mental 
health of the community; we should 
determine what ought to be taught, 
not the American Legion, or the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, or the Chicago Tribune. 

I say this not out of the illusory 
pride of any possible superior wisdom 
(which I do not have), but simply 
because we who teach the liberal arts 
are by the very choice of our occupa- 
tion committed to but one job, and 
that is the teaching of the liberal arts. 
To be sure, such a statement sounds 
tautological, but it means exactly 
what it says. Our job is to teach the 
liberal arts which are the objective 
products of our cultural evolution; we 
have no other choice. It is our 
business to lay before the student the 
monuments, and by that word I 
mean the books, paintings, music, 
and experiments, which have made 
Western civilization what it is. It is 
possible that some of us may not like 
certain of these monuments or that 
others in positions of authority may 
not like them or that our students 
and their parents may not like them. 
But the point I wish to emphasize is 
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that it is not a matter of personal 
prejudice but the history of the 
liberal arts, over which we have had 
no control whatsoever, which has 
provided the materials which we 
must teach. Our job as teachers of 
the liberal arts is to teach the 
liberal arts. 


NCE this proposition is properly 

understood, the problem of 
methods which occupies much too 
much of our time, as a consequence 
of the influence of the schools of 
education, and which too often results 
in mistaking tinkering with the college 
catalogue or developing startling class- 
room devices as the equivalent of 
basic reconstruction, assumes its 
proper place. Any method which 
brings to the student a direct, first- 
hand understanding and mastery of 
the contents of the monuments of 
Western civilization is the proper one 
for the liberal-arts college. It is not 
the scheme which matters, though 
new schemes have a most attractive 
publicity value; it is what the stu- 
dents get as a result of the functioning 
of the scheme that matters, and in the 
case of the arts college, what we want 
our students to get is the ability to 
grasp and utilize the ideas, principles, 
and values which have gone to make 
up the cultural—I use this word in its 
widest applicability—traditions of the 
Western world. 

So far as educational devices are 
concerned, the end determines the 
means. Since direct contact with 
the monuments is the fundamental 
desideratum, any useful scheme of 
instruction should provide the stu- 
dents with access to the monuments 
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themselves, see to it that no serious 
omissions are made because of such 
irrelevant objections as administra- 
tive and departmental difficulties or 
student whims, teach the student 
how to understand and master the 
mode of communication and the 
contents of the monuments, and 
make sure that out of the mass of 
materials provided him, the student 
develops an integrated, useful, and 
liberal system of values by which he 
can live. 

From considerations such as these, 
it follows that the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum ought to be _ non-elective 
during the years before specialization 
takes place. I should advocate that, 
for the first two years, all students 
entering the liberal-arts college should 
be expected to take the same sequence 
of courses, regardless of what pro- 
fessions they intend to enter. In 
this way, we can be sure that students 
of the humanities will be made 
acquainted with them, not on the 
basis of personality differences, the 
result of which is the elective system, 
which ends up either in anarchy on 
the part of the student or hypocrisy 
on the part of the administration, and 
in neither case democratically, but 
on the objective basis of mastering 
the materials of study themselves. 
One would have little respect for the 
medical student who decided that 
he would study only the ills of the 
big toe because only that of all the 
courses in the catalogue appealed to 
him (besides, it was recommended 
to him as a pipe course); likewise, why 
should the liberal-arts student feel 
free to avoid what he needs most 
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because it would be too difficult, or 
the hour of meeting was too early, or 
the color of the instructor’s hair 
bothered him. Sometimes, I think 
that most students regard the time 
spent in the classroom and library 
as the penance they must pay for the 
pleasurable activities they engage in 
outside the classroom which con- 
stitute the real reason why they 
come to school. 

Furthermore, there is no substitute 
for the direct handling by the student 
of the monuments themselves, that is 
to say, reading books, looking at 
pictures, listening to music, making 
experiments, which are the liberal 
arts per se. No amount of textbook 
cramming or lecture listening, no 
matter how theatrical the lecturer, 
can ever effect the same results 
as getting the student to deal with 
the actual materials from which the 
textbooks and lectures are derived 
(or ought to be). Also, classes should 
be small enough to allow students to 
discuss thoroughly under the guidance 
of the teacher the contents of the 
books they have read, the music they 
have heard, and the experiments 
they have performed. I say guidance 
deliberately, because undirected stu- 
dent discussion may appear to be 
democratic when in point of fact it 
is actually anarchic, and its results 
are chaotic and inconclusive. As 
teachers, it is our business to see to it 
that students come to worth-while 
and useful conclusions; the classroom 
ought not to be an exhibition hall for 
displays of unregulated and mis- 
directed talk. Under the pretext of 
allowing the student free and unham- 
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pered expression, lest we thwart his 
personality and propagandize him, 
the progressive educators have man- 
aged to squeeze the content of 
education out of education and have 
forced the student to turn for his 
afirmations to those least qualified 
to make them. 

I, myself, favor a historical-parallel 
arrangement of study materials. By 
the historical arrangement I mean that 
we ought to start with the earliest 
monuments of Western civilization 
and bring our ways slowly and care- 
fully down to the present, and by the 
parallel method I mean that the 
student ought to study the monu- 
ments of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, and sciences of each era 
simultaneously with each other. The 
humanities should include the fine 
arts and philosophy, especially ethics, 
which is now so grievously neglected, 
as well as literature; and none of these 
disciplines should be approached from 
a narrowly nationalistic or philo- 
logical point of view. Rather, the 
exemplars to be studied should be 
selected because of what they have 
to say and how well they say it and 
not because of the language in which 
they are written. The language bar- 
rier can be overcome by means of 
translations toward which we have 
too snobbish an attitude; it is better 
to have the words of Plato, in transla- 
tion if necessary, than never to have 
had them at all, which is what we end 
up with today. As to the objection 
that we are not prepared to teach 
the basic monuments, we merely 
confess our own lack of education 
when we make that objection; if we 
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do not know them, we ought to know 
them in our own capacity as educated 
men. Finally, it may be argued that 
the monuments are too difficult for 
the student. But if he is ever to be 
educated, when is the process to 
begin? Certainly it will never start 
if we continue to postpone his educa- 
tion by pushing it farther and farther 
ahead until ultimately he is not 
educated at all. Besides, the very 
qualities which have made the monu- 
ments what they are, the clarity, 
precision, and expertness with which 
they pose and answer problems, make 
them ideal teaching material. 

The social sciences have at present 
much too contemporary a bias, as 
though more wisdom about, say, the 
nature of the state could be found in 
the latest issue of a scholarly journal 
then in Plato or Cicero or Aquinas 
or More or Jefferson or Mill. Much 
the same criticism can be made of the 
study of the sciences; our emphasis is 
on making biologists or chemists or 
mathematicians of our students when 
we ought to be teaching the principles 
and application of scientific method. 
Neither from the point of view of 
the liberal arts in general nor from 
that of scientific study itself can we 
allow our students to be ignorant of 
the long and instructive history in 
the development of Western civiliza- 
tion which the idea of science has had. 
Our emphasis in the teaching of the 
sciences should be on how problems 
are solved; from this appra@ach, it is 
more helpful for the student to 
follow the line of reasoning of Euclid 
or Galileo or Bacon or Darwin than 
to be led to believe that science 
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consists in pouring colored liquids 
from one test tube into another 
because the manual tells him to do so. 


HOPE it will be noticed that in 

this paper I have made one funda- 
mental assumption. That is that 
education in the liberal arts con- 
stitutes the right kind of education. 
That assumption is debatable to be 
sure, but it is basic to the architecture 
of the liberal-arts college. That other 
kinds of training are possible, there is 
no doubt; but the kind of education 
the liberal arts give is distinct and 
unique, and it is the only one which 
we in the liberal arts can and must 
give. Once this point is clearly 
understood, we can go on to argue 
that a liberal-arts education is the 
right, and in fact, the only, kind of 
education. For myself, I do not see 
what else can educate a man but an 
education in the liberal arts. He can 
be trained, he can be professionalized, 
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he can be specialized, he can be 
individualized, and he can be con- 
temporized; he cannot be educated 
unless he is educated in the liberal 
arts. 

Whatever the causes of the present 
plight of the liberal arts, the remedies 
lie in the hands of the liberal-arts 
teachers themselves. We have allowed 
ourselves to be turned aside from our 
proper job by the allure of pedagogical 
experiments, faraway impartiality, 
and neutral historicity. Alone of all 
the disciplines, the liberal arts are 
par excellence the repository of ideas, 
principles, and values. If we return 
to the concept of the liberal arts as 
the source of those values upon 
which a mature and liberal view of life 
can alone be built, and if we allow 
the implications of such a point of 
view to permeate our research, teach- 
ing, and citizenship, then we shall be 
able to re-establish the position both 
of the liberal arts and their teachers. 

[Vol. XV, No. ¢] 
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Inter-American Institutes 


By OLCOTT DEMING 


Special Programs Arranged by Colleges throughout the United States 
with the Aid of the Office of Inter-American Affairs 


IXTY-SEVEN colleges and uni- 

versities in the United States 

during the academic year 1942- 
43 presented special programs on inter- 
American relations in co-operation 
with the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. Originally designated as a 
series of lectures to be given by 
authorities in various fields relating 
to the other American republics, the 
programs were called variously lecture 
series, institutes, or conferences, de- 
pending upon the extent or duration 
of the proceedings or the interpreta- 
tion which the college or university 
gave to its program. 

There were three aspects of the 
lecture series held during 1943 which 
should be of particular interest to 
educators. The first was the relation- 
ship between a government agency 
and the independent educational insti- 
tutions with which co-operative pro- 
grams were carried out. The second 
was the high caliber and the marked 
success of the programs in spite 
of the heavy responsibilities which 
the war has put upon colleges 
and universities, the uncertainties 
of curriculum-planning even a few 
months ahead, and the loss of teach- 
ing staff. The third was the unusual 
variety and vitality of the programs 
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presented in various parts of the 
country. 

Late in the summer of 1942, letters 
were sent by the Co-ordinator to the 
presidents of 72 colleges and uni- 
versities located in every state in the 
Union and representative of state, 
municipal, private, and denomina- 
tional institutions. They were asked 
if they would be interested in develop- 
ing an expanded interest in inter- 
American affairs among educational 
institutions and the public generally. 
All but five of the invitations were 
accepted. 

Working arrangements were set 
up between the Co-ordinator’s Office 
and the colleges, whereby the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
supplied source material, guidance, 
and direction and the colleges took 
on the full load of program arrange- 
ment and community participation. 
The Co-ordinator’s Office provided 
16-mm. sound films on the other 
Americas, and furnished each institu- 
tion with complete sample sets of 
inter-American teaching aids, infor- 
mational pamphlets, and _ posters 
prepared or distributed by the Co- 
ordinator’s Office, the United States 
Office of Education, and the Pan- 
American Union. 
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The advisory service of the 
Speakers’ Bureau maintained by the 
Co-ordinator’s Office, which lists 
about 1,600 qualified lecturers on 
inter-American affairs, was made 
available to participating institu- 
tions, though the choice of speakers 
and all negotiations for securing 
them were left to the discretion and 
initiative of the individual college 
or university. The Press Division 
assisted in publicizing the lecture 
series in the United States, sent 
special men to cover certain pro- 
grams, and prepared illustrated stories 
for release in the other Americas. A 
number of employees of the Co- 
ordinator’s Office took part in the 
programs directly as official rep- 
resentatives of the Office or as 
lecturers on special topics in the 
inter-American field. 

The interest and participation of 
the public schools, civic organiza- 
tions, and adult groups were encour- 
aged by the colleges, and the various 
sessions of the programs were open 
to the public. In addition, they 
enlisted the support of the local press 
and radio for the benefit of the public. 

This was the pattern of co-operation, 
but as it worked out in practice, 
there were many variations from the 
pattern which allowed maximum 
adjustment for meeting local needs 
and permitting the development of 
programs expressive of individual 
ideas and interests. This latitude 
contributed more perhaps to the 
success of the lecture series than any 
other factor and is a most encouraging 
example of federal co-operation with 
independent educational institutions. 
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YPICAL of the programs on 
inter-American affairs were those 
at Boston University and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Since they 
undertook to represent the interests 
of a number of institutions or of a 
comparatively large population area, 
a long and careful period of planning 
was necessary. The Boston program 
was called the New England Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and marked 
the annual celebration of Founders’ 
Day at Boston University. All the 
colleges and universities in New 
England were invited to participate, 
and many civic and cultural agencies 
in the New England area also actively 
took part. Approximately 11,000 
people attended the conferences, lec- 
tures, panel discussions, dances, re- 
citals, and dinner meetings. The 
variety of the program was indicative 
of the broad intellectual basis on 
which inter-American relations are 
now established. Sessions were de- 
voted to the poetry of the Americas, 
youth in the Americas, the dance and 
graphic arts of the other Americas, as 
well as press and commercial relations 
in the hemisphere. The proceedings 
were carried to an unnumbered audi- 
ence over four radio stations, one of 
which was on a national hook-up. 
The University of Rochester under- 
took to further the long-term program 
for the better understanding of inter- 
American affairs in western New 
York State by planning a Conference 
on Latin America in the latter part 
of January, 1943. The Conference, 
which lasted two days, was looked 
upon only as a high point in a 
continuous effort preceding and fol- 











INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTES 


lowing the Conference to stimulate 
the active interest of individuals 
and organizations of this area in 
affairs concerning all the American 
republics. 

As early as November, 1942, a 
central depository for films on the 
other Americas was set up at the 
University, and these were loaned 
continuously to schools and civic 
organizations up to and following 
the time that the Conference took 
place. By the end of January, over 
33,000 people had attended showings 
of some 15 films secured through the 
Co-ordinator’s Office. These films 
served the double purpose of dis- 
seminating direct information on the 
other Americas and of stimulating 
interest in the arts, languages, cus- 
toms, and peoples of South and 
Central America and Mexico. Arts 
and crafts exhibits were displayed 
in the University and throughout 
the city. 

The participation of distinguished 
visitors from the other Americas in 
classroom discussions with the stu- 
dents was an important feature of 
the Rochester Conference. Classes in 
Spanish, government, history, philos- 
ophy, education, sociology, and eco- 
nomics were among those in which 
United States students had an oppor- 
tunity to question directly and infor- 
mally men in the forefront of the 
inter-American movement. 


NSTITUTES and conferences of 
similar plan, but somewhat smaller 
in scope, were carried on at many 
other universities, among them the 
University of Cincinnati, North- 
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western University, Western Reserve 
University, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. At the University of 
Cincinnati, for instance, some 3,000 
people attended the sessions while 
another 5,000 were estimated to have 
visited various exhibits throughout 
the city. Most institutions made 
every effort to secure speakers from 
the other American republics for 
their programs, which served the 
double purpose of giving the public 
an opportunity to hear firsthand dis- 
cussions of various inter-American 
problems and of establishing personal 
contacts. 

In contrast to these larger meetings 
were ones such as the Inter-American 
Student Conference held at Bard 
College. Here there was no attempt 
to attract large audiences or to cover 
a wide area. Instead, some 25 Latin- 
American students studying in this 
country were invited to come to 
Bard for a long week end to discuss 
with the Bard students and selected 
representatives from women’s colleges 
in the East, subjects of general 
interest to students. The participa- 
tion of adults in the various panels 
and conferences was kept to a mini- 
mum and topics for discussion were 
assigned ahead of time on_ such 
subjects as ‘Educational Institutions 
and Trends in the Americas,” “‘Who 


Gets Educated in Latin America 
and What For?” and “Relation 
between Teacher and Student in 


Latin America.” 

One of the unforeseen assets of the 
Bard program was that students from 
various South-American countries 
had an opportunity to meet each 
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other for the first time and to discuss 
on common ground the educational 
problems of their respective countries. 
Although there were probably no 
more than 70 in attendance at any 
one session of the student conference, 
the interest was intense and the 
discussions firsthand and factual. 

Some of the lecture series were 
directed particularly to teachers, as 
were those at the University of 
Denver, Fresno State College in 
California, and Ball State Teachers 
College in Indiana. Conferences of 
this type have a particular value 
because the teachers will pass on 
some of their new information and 
interest to their students and their 
attention will be directed to new 
sources of information and material 
relating to the other Americas. The 
University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Florida chose to bring their 
programs to the public rather than 
the public to the programs. In spite 
of difficulties of travel, they sent 
distinguished visitors or professors 
from their own universities to educa- 
tional centers in their states. This 
was an innovation in extension service 
and resulted in the establishment of 
new centers of inter-American studies 
where only a disorganized interest 
had existed before. The University 
of Notre Dame followed the same 
plan, though the arousing of student 
interest was one of the chief purposes 
of the field trips, and members of 
the University Spanish Club did part 
of the extension work. 

Fisk University established a pat- 
tern of its own in conducting an 
inter-American program in conjunc- 
tion with the University’s Annual 
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Festival of Music and Fine Arts. 
The theme of the three-day conference 
was Afro-American Cultures, and the 
resources drawn upon included music, 
the dance, and the drama, though 
there were discussions as well, 
such topics as “The Influence of 
African Languages on Haitian Creole 
Speech,” “Africa in the New World,” 
and “Tropical Medicine and Nutri- 
tion.” The Fisk University Festival 
offers a good example of the co- 
operation of a private educational 
institution with a Government agency 
to further its own special interests 
and at the same time to emphasize 
an aspect of intellectual forces in the 
Americas which is part of the broad 
field in which the Co-ordinator’s 
Office is interested. 


HERE has been no attempt here 

to call attention to all the 
institutions which carried on inter- 
American programs in co-operation 
with the Co-ordinator’s Office. Those 
mentioned are types which illustrate 
the energy and individuality with 
which American colleges and uni- 
versities are meeting new situations 
and assuming new responsibilities in 
a war world. The details set forth 
in this article concerning any one 
program should not obscure the total 
significance of the work which the 
Co-ordinator’s Office and the colleges 
carried out together. Reduced to its 
simplest form, it may be said that in 
response to a known demand and an 
anticipated interest and need, the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs offered to a certain 
number of colleges and universities 

[Continued on page 286) 
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Criteria for College Graduation 


By EDWARD C. McDONAGH 


Criticisms of the Prevailing Criteria and Suggestions for Improvements 


HAT changes might edu- 
cators anticipate in the 
character and quality of 


higher education if American uni- 
versities were to designate intellectual 
achievement as the measure of the 
student’s readiness to become a candi- 
date for graduation? A little reflec- 
tion will disclose that the mere 
accumulation of 124 semester-hours 
of college credit is a dubious indication 
of the academic growth of the stu- 
dent. Since the present methods of 
evaluating the collegian’s intellectual 
progress are in many respects almost 
indefensible, let us envision some of 
the possibilities for their improve- 
ment inherent in our system of higher 
education. 

If it is assumed that one of the 
principal purposes of the college is to 
help orient the student to the facts 
of our civilization and culture, it 
would seem logical to accord recog- 
nition for the mastery of such knowl- 
edge whether acquired in a college or 
not. For some reason, college edu- 
cators have shown a centrism concern- 
ing the place where knowledge is 
acquired, so that “knowledge never 
learned of schools” is, in effect, 
knowledge without college credit. 
The practice of venerating formal 
college education to the exclusion of 
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other forms and places of learning is in 
opposition to democratic education. 

It is suggested that American 
colleges set up for each course in the 
curriculum national standards of intel- 
lectual achievement which can be 
measured objectively. Such a pro- 
cedure would encourage entering 
Freshmen to take subject-achievement 
tests in areas in which they felt par- 
ticularly competent, especially in their 
major and minor fields. If a stu- 
dent’s achievement score is com- 
parable to that of the average of those 
who have taken the course, he should 
be exempted from this requirement, 
given college credit for his knowledge, 
and allowed to take courses which 
offer a challenge to his mentality. 

In other words, he should be 
allowed to substitute achievement 
prerequisites for course prerequisites. 
It would be possible under this 
system for the superior student to 
graduate from college in a shorter 
time than the poorer student, and go 
on to graduate work. Some of the 
leading universities in the nation 
have accepted the idea of granting 
college credit on the basis of achieve- 
ment. We might cite the plan of 
Columbia University, where 48.6 per 
cent of the Freshmen in the first 
year of its use entered higher classes 
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than they would have, had they been 
assigned on the basis of high-school 
records. In fact, in one year, a 
total of 1,115 semester-hours of col- 
lege work was thus anticipated.! 
Mr. Mills, of the University of 
Buffalo, reported that high-school 
students took a total of 726 final 
college tests in 27 courses and passed 
60 per cent of them.? Similar exam- 
ples can be cited from the experience 
of Ohio State University, Princeton 
University, and the University of 
Denver. 

To excuse the student from taking 
courses in subjects in which he is 
particularly strong, awarding him 
credit for them on the basis of tests, 
would emphasize training and study 
in the intellectual areas where he 
demonstrates a need for instruction. 
This would make for homogeneity 
in the classroom. Since only those 
unfamiliar with a subject would be 
enrolled, all would be allowed to 
compete on a similar basis; whereas, 
in the present system, some students, 
familiar with the material presented, 
ride through a course, especially the 
beginning course, with an 4, at the 
expense of those who must learn the 
course from the start. 

To many brilliant students, the 
first year of college seems _intel- 
lectual boondoggling. Because we 
insist on a sequence of college credits 
rather than a sequence of college 
achievement, it is not unusual to see 
expert musicians enrolled in courses 


‘Hawkes, H. E. “Report of the Dean of 
Columbia,” Columbia University, Bulletin of Infor- 
mation, Series 30, No. 2, 1929. 

2Mills, H.C. Contribution of Articulatory Exam- 
inations in Articulation of High School and College. 
Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 1936. 
pp. 5-36. (University of Buffalo Studies, No. 11.) 
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in music appreciation, art students 


bored in compulsory art-appreciation | 


courses, prodigies in mathematics 
compelled by the college authorities 
to take the introductory courses jn 
college mathematics, students who 
speak a foreign language taking the 
beginning course, not for knowledge, 
but for college credit. How much 
more intelligent it would be to give 
them college credit for their knowl. 
edge and permit them to take work 
that would be stimulating and reward. 
ing. It is not absurd to say that if 
William Shakespeare were alive and 
enrolled in a typical American college, 
he would not be allowed to take the 
advanced courses in English since he 
failed to take Freshman English too, 
We are wedded to the notion that 
learning takes place only in college. 


EITHER are we fair to the 

superior adult who has not 
attended college. A number of studies 
suggest that about one-fourth of our 
students enrolled in college do not 
rank with the upper fourth of the 
high-school graduates, many of whom, 
although they do not attend college, 
continue to learn and achieve. It is 
well known, however, that a college 
degree predisposes many employers to 
consider an applicant for a position, 
while the lack of one often excludes 
the high-school graduate of the highest 
fourth who has not attended college. 
How can this undemocratic practice 
be eliminated? 

Superior adults without college 
education who wish to qualify for 
the Bachelor’s degree should be given 
an opportunity to take the college 
comprehensive examinations. Candi- 
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dates could be given initial credit 
for all subjects in which they dem- 
onstrated a sound understanding. 
In a few cases, it would mean that 
the degree might be conferred without 
study or class attendance, but these 
would be exceptional cases. Con- 
versely, some adult candidates might 
have to take all the required college 
courses, but, again, these would be 
exceptions. In the main, superior 
adults would have learned as much 
from experience within a specialized 
field as they might have learned in the 
study of that specialized field in 
college. For them, colleges would 
offer courses to supplement and com- 
plement their experience. Again, the 
attainment of the degree would be 
given on achievement. 

Unless something drastic is done 
to revise the methods of granting 
college credit, a great many men in 
the armed services will not be given 
academic recognition for the tech- 
nical knowledge they acquired during 
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the war period. Mature service men 
will not be enthusiastic endorsers 
of the traditionalism of higher educa- 
tion when the following situation 
confronts them: First, the college 
registrar investigates the applicant’s 
high-school record. If the applicant 
does not have the proper number of 
credits, he is generally asked to take 
college work to make up for his 
high-school deficiencies, regardless of 
his intellectual achievement. Then, 
after he has satisfied the require- 
ments for high-school graduation, he 
begins the long travail of acquiring 
college credits, often covering in 
class, material which has been familiar 
to him for many years. To the 
young men from the four corners of 
the earth, the foregoing maze will not 
be intelligible. The problem is simply 
that our requirements are not in 
terms of knowledge, skills, and infor- 
mation. Probably academic inertia 
accounts for the continuance of the 
practices outlined. [Vol. XV, No. 5] 
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An Appraisal of Vocational Guidance 


By MARGARET LORIMER 


An Appreciation and an Appraisal of the Vocational-Guidance 
Activities of the Late Dean Hawkes of Columbia College 


sk COUNSEL young persons 
wisely in the selection of their 
vocations is a serious concern 
of higher education. One guide for 
future counseling is an answer to the 
question, How wise has such guidance 
been in the past? Are the young 
people whom we have counseled 
successful and happy? To have infor- 
mation on such questions is especially 
important to men and women engaged 
in vocational analysis. To this end 
the techniques used by an especially 
effective counselor, the late Herbert 
E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, 
the undergraduate school for men at 
Columbia, are described here in some 
detail, and an appraisal of his wisdom 
in’ vocational guidance is attempted 
by summarizing the replies to a 
simple questionnaire received from 
more than two hundred men to whom 
he had given vocational advice. 

For many years, Dean Hawkes had 
maintained an informal friendly rela- 
tion with all the students. The door 
of his main office was always open, 
and it was his practice to be there 
whenever possible. The student was 
greeted by Dean Hawkes himself, and 
the tenor of the interview was casual 
and made for intimate understanding 


and confidence. This personal factor 
entered into all of his work in no 
small way. 

Dean Hawkes did not like to have 
vocational conferences with Freshmen 
because they lack acquaintance with 
the wide variety of vocational fields, a 
survey of which is offered during the 
freshman and sophomore years. At 
the end of the sophomore year, how- 
ever, the Dean invited each boy to 
answer a questionnaire and write a 
report which clarified his position on 
a number of points, including his 
vocational choice. As the Dean 
studied these, he took up with the 
student the question of his vocation 
if the young man seemed in need of 
advice. By the junior year, most 
students had come to vocational 
conclusions. Consequently, the soph- 
omore year at Columbia College was 
the one in which the majority of these 
vocational conferences was given. 

Dean Hawkes had at hand a com- 
plete cumulative record of each 
student. This included his gen- 
eral background—nationality, _ reli- 
gion, education and vocation of his 
parents; his high-school record; vaca- 
tion and vocational interests; his 
college-placement tests, including 
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tests of general intelligence; and his 
college record to date, extra-curricular 
as well as scholastic. Here is a spe- 
ific case showing the information 
from the student’s cumulative record 
upon which Dean Hawkes based the 
advice which he gave the student: 


Background— 
Nationality— 
Father, Bohemian 
Mother, Austrian 
Religion— 
Lutheran 
Education of parents— 
Father, University of Vienna 
Mother, no higher education 
Vocation of parents— 
Father, legal adviser, European law 
Mother, home 
High-School Record— 


Scholastic (average)— 


B plus B 
Mathematics Latin History 
German English 
French Science 


Extra-curricular— 
Clubs—Current American History, 
Astronomy, Latin Journal staff 
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Extra-curricular [Continued|— 
Sports—Tennis, soccer 
Honors—Honor School, Essay Con- 

test Winner 

Note.—Student attended schools in 
Austria, Switzerland, and United States. 
No significant vocational experiences. 
College-Placement Tests— 

Third quartile of his class 
College Record— 

Scholastic (average) 

A minus B plus B 
Humanities Chemistry Physics 
Psychology English Mathematics 

Zoology Philosophy 
Extra-Curricular— 

Clubs-—Glee Club 

Norte.—Student works as a_ bowling 
attendant a maximum of 16 hours a 
week. He tutors a maximum of three 
hours a week. 

To these was added this student’s 
record (see Figure 1) on the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Test. In the fall of 
1931, Dean Hawkes began using the 
Strong test as an instrument in his vo- 
cational counseling. Since such a test 
allows statistical approach and may 


Fig. 1. Student’s Record on the Strong Vocational Interest Test 











Physician Mathenatics- Engineer Lawyer Minister Social Certified 
Physicial ‘Science Public 
Science High-School Accountant 
Teacher Teacher 
89 27 65 45 196 15 7 
A B B B plus A B minus C plus 
Mathe- Chemist Production Personnel City Purchasing Accountant 
matician Manager Manager School Agent 
Superin- 
tendent 
105 66 -12 40 75 -82 -55 
B plus B plus C plus B B c Cc 
Sales Real- Life- Advertis- Artist Architect Dentist 
Menager Estate Insurance ing Man 
Salesman Salesman 
-67 -104 -57 —26 100 91 28 
C Cc C plus B minus B plus B plus B minus 
Psychologist Musician Author- Y.M.C.A. Office Y.M.C.A. 
Journalist Secretary Worker Physical 
Director 
142 13 48 73 -79 86 
A B B plus B Cc B plus 
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indicate occupational choices, it can 
be used in counseling. Adequate 
diagnosis, however, involves its inter- 
pretation by a trained counselor. 
Vocational decisions which follow 
counseling are the result of the 
total information gained in confer- 
ence, and a test, in itself, takes its 
place as one important technique in 
the diagnosis. Successful vocational 
guidance requires at least two fac- 
tors—sound objective tests and wis- 
dom in counseling. 

In addition, a personal folder was 
kept for each student. In it were 
filed the details of the cumulative card 
as well as all correspondence and 
all records of conferences. A sum- 
mary of the contents of the personal 
folder of this student follows: 
Personal folder— 

Details of his experiences as a social 

refugee. A detailed sophomore report: 

appreciates liberal-arts program, wide 
variety of interests including science, 
philosophy, and music. 


With a sincere purpose on the part 
of the student, a background of 
confidence and understanding, a com- 
prehensive record of accomplishments 
to date, and the completely scored 
Strong test, the conference began. 
Dean Hawkes always began the 
conference directly from the records 
and tests. He asked the student to 
wait for discussion until he had 
finished. 

A verbatim record of Dean Hawkes’s 
remarks during the conference with 
the student whose record is here 
follows: 

You realize that this test [Strong 
Vocational Interest Test] does not have 
anything to do with your ability intel- 
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lectually. It deals merely with the 
pattern of your emotional make-up, 
You also understand the fact that the 
test does not create any interest, but 
merely brings any you may have to 
a focus. 

The way in which the test is made up 
is entirely pragmatic. Mr. Strong asked 
hundreds of questions about likes and 
dislikes of, for example, 350 physicians. 
Some of the questions seem perfectly 
silly, as you will admit. There is no 
sense to them, but to find out the fact, 
say, whether 90 per cent of happy and 
contented physicians like or dislike pro- 
truding jaws. I admit that if I see 
someone with a great jaw, I draw back. 
You can understand that if one happens 
to have about go per cent of the likes 
and dislikes of men in a certain pro- 
fession there is a slight indication that 
the emotional reactions of those engaged 
in it coincide with one’s own make-up. 

I do not look upon the high score on 
paper as valid in itself. What I try 
to do is to get a line on the streams of 
temperament and emotional pattern that 
are in your make-up. For example, 
there are some persons who are just lone 
wolves. They are not much concerned 
with their fellow men. Others are socially 
minded. They like to know people and 
to be of service. Interest in human 
beings is the most outstanding factor of 
their temperaments. One who is strong 
in that kind of human interest has a 
background that is very important for 
certain vocations, for example, the min- 
istry or teaching. But human interest is 
not important for the research chemist. 
Working with test tubes is not dependent 
very much upon human interest. It is 
important for him in his home, and 
with his family, and as a citizen, but not 
in his work. 

There are several of these broad 
streams. Exposition is one. Some people 
who may be very intelligent about things 
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are content to keep still. Others, if they 
have ideas, like to talk about them, to 
give expression to them. There are 
certain vocations in which this is impor- 
tant: the law, writing briefs, making 
speeches, advertising, and journalism, to 
mention just a few. In other vocations 
this is not important, as in dentistry 
or accounting. 

It is interesting to think of a specific 
profession and try to figure out what 
temperamental qualities seem to be 
important. For example, if a man is 
going to be a good doctor it is important 
for him to have manual dexterity, 
especially if he is interested in the 
surgical side. To get through medical 
school he must have a certain amount 
of scientific intelligence. Then, if he is 
to be successful as a general practitioner, 
the human interests about which I spoke 
must be present. You can understand 
that, if you think about a doctor’s visits 
in homes in which there is serious illness, 
with worried relatives and friends about. 
He must have power to diagnose: to 
analyze the situation, to observe; to 
reach conclusions as to what is important; 
and to identify this with his knowledge 
of certain diseases. A doctor must take 
pleasure in such activities if he is to do 
a good job. Similarly, the lawyer must 
make an analysis as to the relation 
between the case and the law. He must 
take pleasure in this, if he is an 
enthusiastic lawyer. 

There are three steps necessary in 
deciding a vocation. First, your level 
of intelligence: do you have brains 
enough? I feel that, in your college 
work and in doing a decent job, you 
have taken that step. You may like to 
understand the relation between ability 
and intelligence. Most people who have 
brains enough to get into college have 
ability enough to do almost anything 
they want to do. Second, for which 
vocations are you temperamentally best 
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suited? The greater part of our talk is 
about this. I shall come back to it in a 
few moments. Third, which vocation 
shall you take? This depends upon 
circumstances, at least to a degree. 
When I was in college there were two 
things in which I was especially inter- 
ested: mathematics and archaeology. I 
decided that in my case, I should go into 
the field in which there was the greater 
number of jobs. So I chose mathematics. 
That is what I mean by circumstances. 

To get back to the vocations for which 
you are temperamentally best suited: 
I take advantage of what I know about 
you. I always like to talk about the 
negative evidence first. In your case, 
you were never intended to go into 
commercial work of any kind, selling, 
accounting, office work. If you were 
forced to go into commercial work, you 
would be a very wretched person. 

In those big streams I mentioned, 
these likes and dislikes, I distinguish 
between the avocational and vocational 
directions. In your case, it is very clear 
indeed that you are much interested in 
aesthetics. You may possibly do active 
work in the fields of art or music. I do 
not know. It is entirely in line with 
what is indicated. But I do not believe 
that you will ever make your living that 
way. It is avocational. 

On the human side, it is not one of 
the highest streams, but distinctively 
positive. You will be successful in any 
of these. You like people and people like 
you. But you are not the type of person 
to depend entirely on this to get along. 

There are a number of things indi- 
cating the center of gravity, and also a 
number suggesting this. For example, 
the raw score of members of the clergy 
is very high, but it is not supported by 
other things pointing in that direction. 
You have the qualities of temperament 
necessary to physics. But I do not find 
that you have the pure science approach. 
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Your interests center clearly around 
medicine. Your interest in human rela- 
tions supports this, but it is not strong 
enough to justify devoting your whole 
effort to such a field as social work. The 
fact that your scientific interests are high 
backs up the score of physician. I did 
not realize this in giving my previous 
example of the interest analysis. But 
the test indicates that you have the 
qualifications. You will take great pleas- 
ure in diagnosis which is extremely 
important. And you are_ reasonably 
competent in manual dexterity. With 
all of these qualities, science, scholarship, 
interest in analysis, manual dexterity, 
and a reasonable human _ interest—all 
supporting medicine—that is indicated. 
I do not see that any qualities that a 
doctor should have are left out. 

Into just what field of medicine you 
should go, it is hard to say. Research 
and psychiatry are possibilities. Psy- 
chology is high. I do not think that it 
will be pure surgery. As a second choice, 
there is the ministry, or there is the 
teaching of science. But these are poor 
seconds. Law is fairly high, but the 
low scores in commercial work with which 
lawyers must deal discount this. 

Your own consciousness is most impor- 
tant. This talk is not worth anything 
if it is not in line with your own 
consciousness. 

The following memorandum was 
dictated to be kept in the student’s 
personal folder: 

The Strong blank evidences a number 
of avocational interests, as for example, 
the arts and philosophy, mixed with 
theology, but the center of gravity of his 
Strong test is certainly medicine. He is 
an exceedingly serious and able boy, who 
ought to make a good doctor. 


Dean Hawkes always dictated such 
a memorandum for the student’s 
permanent record. This states clearly 
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the conclusions of the total confer. 
ence. Here is another: 

A reserved and quiet youth. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank indj- 
cates that he would naturally go into 
science intensively. His own idea, as well] 
as the indications on the test, point toward 
research rather than applied science. 


HESE memoranda or summaries 

of the total conference were used 
as the basis for statistical analysis 
and observation. It is important to 
observe that guidance was given 
according to broad patterns of interest, 
and not according to isolated peaks 
without supporting scores. 

Four of these broad streams are 
channeled in the Strong blank: 
exposition necessary for the lawyer, 
author, journalist; scientific analysis, 
for a chemist, engineer, physicist; 
attention to human relations, for a 
teacher, personnel manager, minister; 
and interest in business, for a salesman, 
accountant, purchasing agent. Men- 
tion is made of only a few of the 
vocations under each. By analyzing 
the intercorrelations of interests of 18 
professions as measured by the Strong 
schedule, L. L. Thurstone observed 
essentially the same patterns, for he 
found that “only four factors are 
required to account, in the main, for 
these correlations; interests in science, 
interest in language, i interest in people, 
and interest in business.” 

In many cases, overlapping of these 
patterns is evident: overlapping of 
scientific with human interests making 
for the general practitioner as against 
the surgeon or research scientist; the 


1Thurstone, L. L. “A Multiple Factor Study 
of Vocational Interests,” Personnel Journal, x 
(October-November, 1931), p. 198. 
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overlapping of interests in business 
and exposition making for the cor- 
poration lawyer; and of human 
interests and exposition, for the 
specialist in family law. 

For statistical analysis, the twenty- 
seven vocations scored on the Strong 
sheet were arranged into seven groups: 


Business— Law 
Advertiser Engineering 
Life-insurance Science— 
salesman Chemist 
Certified public Mathematician 
accountant Physicist 
Purchasing agent Teaching— 
Salesman Personnel manager 
Clerk Teachers—science 
Accountant and general 
Medicine— Ministry 
Physician Physical directors 
Psychologist Journalism and 
Dentist writing 


Architects, artists, farmers, and 
musicians formed groups too small 
for statistical analysis. Vocations not 
listed on the score sheet but which 
definitely fitted into the groups, 
included: biologist under science, radio 
script-writer under journalism, actu- 
arial work under business, to men- 
tion a few. Some vocations could 
not be classified—statistician, foreign 
correspondent, or federal investigator. 


N 1941, a statistical appraisal of 

the effectiveness of the counseling 
procedures was attempted. An origi- 
nally typed letter, signed by Dean 

awkes personally, was sent to 397 
former students of Columbia College, 
all of whom had been given vocational 
guidance by him not less than two 
years previously. The text of the 
letter follows: 

I wonder if you recall taking a Strong 
Vocational Interest Test when you were 
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a student at Columbia College, and 
talking over your vocational plans 
with me. 

I have given a great many of these 
tests and am exceedingly anxious to find 
out whether the tests indicate any 
permanent interest. I can see no other 
way of doing this than asking you one or 
two questions concerning your present 
situation and comparing your response 
with the interview which we held. 

I hope you will be willing to send me at 
your early convenience the answers to the 
few questions which are enclosed herewith. 


A simple questionnaire was enclosed 
which, in addition to the individ- 
ual’s name and address, asked these 
questions: 


How long have you been out t of college? 
What are you doing now? 


What would you like to do?__-_—SS 
Remarks 








A second letter was sent one month 
later to those who had not answered 
but whose letters had not been 
returned. Eighty-seven per cent, 315 
former students, answered the letter. 
Forty-six who received the letters did 
not answer them, 36 students could 
not be located. 

The replies to the questionnaire 
were first grouped for analysis with 
reference to the time which had 
elapsed since taking the test: 


Years since Number of Number 
Test Replies Usable 
Re Pee ene 11 10 
Bevccvcccevecrevvee BS 24 
Rewaewtisesav ase ee 34 29 
Coc cccsccevesseree SD 4I 
ee eee 16 
eat aaaaca es S68 32 
eee Ee eee 89 64 
9 Or more......... 37 25 
Total... a. ae 241 


The memoranda of 241 of these cases 
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contained clearly defined vocational 
guidance followed by clearly defined 
choices such as the following: 

The result of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test was entirely negative except 
for journalism which is reasonably clear. 
This pleased [the student] very much 
indeed since he has been increasingly 
certain that law is not his line but that 
journalism is. 


This student had been out of Columbia 
College for three years and had taken 
the test five years before the study 
was made. His answer to the ques- 
tion ‘What are you doing now?” was 
“Reporter on the New York World- 
Telegram.” To “What would you 
like to do?” he replied: “Be a 
reporter on the New York World- 
Telegram.” He further remarks: 


I am lucky enough to have precisely 
the job I want for the present and the 
one I want for the future. At the time of 
taking the Strong test, I was wavering 
between journalism and law. The test 
helped me make up my mind, and I am 
convinced that any other vocation would 
have been a mistake. 


The techniques used to appraise 
the quality of vocational counseling 
can be illustrated by a table reporting 
the replies of the persons who had 
been advised by Dean Hawkes to 
study medicine. These 43 men are 
classified in Column 2 of Table I 
according to the number of years 
since they took the Strong test. In 
Column 3 are given the percentages 
of each year’s group that followed 
Dean Hawkes’s advice. In Column 4 
are given the percentages of the 198 
who, although they were advised not 
to study medicine, did not accept the 
Dean’s advice. 
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The average percentages of stu. 
dents advised to enter the various 
professions who actually entered each 
follow: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Medicine....... 86 Business........ 83 
re 79 Teaching....... 8% 
Engineering.... 79 Journalism. .... 83 
Science......... 85 


The final average of students suc- 
cessfully and happily engaged in 
their vocations is 82 per cent. 


N 71 of the cases, clearly defined 

guidance was not possible. For 
example, the following is a memo- 
randum of one such case: 

A most charming boy. He has been 
trying to force himself into the engineer- 
ing way of thinking but has _ finally 
decided that that is not the way for him. 
There is no question that he is correct 
in this conclusion. This urge has undoubt- 
edly prevented the development of his 
interests in other directions. At the 
present moment, from the Strong test, 
from conversation with him, or from his 
record, it is hard to see where he will land. 
There is a little evidence all along the 
line for law, and a little more for business. 
He is urged to keep his eyes open. 

In some cases, suggestions were 
made somewhat as follows: 

So far as the Strong test is concerned, 
and so far as my observation goes, he 
ought to go forward in law. It is very 
unusual that a man of his native ability 
and universal interests in all kinds of 
intellectual topics should show up as 
neutral on the Strong test. He is advised 
to take the course in British Constitu- 
tional History and a course in psychology 
during his junior year. 

Forty-three replies disagreed with 
the results of the conferences, but 16 
writers expressed a preference for the 
vocation suggested in the conference. 
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Of these, seven had had financial 
difficulties, two decided on the second 
vocation suggested, one had a speech 
impediment which kept him out of 
law, one decided he did not have 
enough talent, one lacked a “suitable 
opportunity.” Two who had been 
advised to go into teaching, took up 
medicine, but they want to teach 
medicine. The others simply ex- 
TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE ADVICE 
GivEN REGARDING THE Stupy OF MEDICINE 


























PERCENTAGES IN MEDICINE 
NuMBER 
YEARS SINCE meg 
Taxinc TEsT To ENTER » 
MEDICINE Advised to em 
(1) (2) __@) (4) 
a eee Meier trea Cem er tay ergs 
ae 2 ee eee ee 
, eee 3 66 4 
ee 9 78 6 
Bes 5 100 9 
y 6 66 4 
teense. s0-% 15 88 4 
oS ee 3 Me: Bisscvenwie 
7etal..... 43 86 4 














*These represent persons who were advised by 
the Dean not to enter medicine but who did not 
accept his advice. 
pressed a preference for the vocation 
indicated in the conferences. Twenty- 
eight of these cases in disagreement 
cannot be analyzed on the data at 
hand, but a few of Dean Hawkes’s 
memoranda and the corresponding 
replies are indicative: 

His family wish him to be a lawyer 
and have always insisted on it, largely 
because his cousin is a successful lawyer. 
The boy does not feel drawn in that 
direction but prefers some field of 
business. His Strong Vocational Inter- 
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est Test indicates either statistics or 
accounting. 

Remarks on this student’s question- 
naire: “Have just completed law school, 
and am trying to become associated with 
a New York law firm.” 

[The student] got a job in a summer 
camp last summer where he had respon- 
sibility and where he had to make plans 
that had to do with other people. It was 
just the thing for him and got him out 
of his morbid attitude more than anything 
has ever done. So far as the Strong test 
goes, medicine is indicated clearly. With 
his new lease on life, I think he ought to 
go ahead with courage and conviction. 
At any rate, it is his only hope. 

Remarks on this student’s question- 
naire: “Rug and carpet consultant. I 
still don’t know what I would like to do. 
This is not a good answer, but it is the 
most honest one I can give.” 


Not one student who followed the 
Dean’s advice expressed dissatis- 
faction or unhappiness. This is almost 
too good to be true. It is possible 
that some of the forty-six who did not 
answer the letters are maladjusted. 
But not all. One student answered 
the second letter apologizing thus: 
“TI could not answer your first letter 
because I had no job at all. But just 
this last week I got the job I want.” 

The results are a challenge for the 
present and a promise for the future. 
These students and thousands of 
others are living tributes to the 
wisdom and genius of the man who 
counseled them. This brief glimpse 
into his personality and power may 
reveal to a small degree the inspira- 
tion which he was and will continue 
to be to those who knew him. 


[Vol. XV, No. 5] 
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Reading Efficiency Classes’ 


Reading efficiency classes at Wayne 
University are the outgrowth of a 
situation revealed in 1941. A group 
of students who complained of visual 
fatigue in covering lengthy reading 
assignments were found to possess 
normal eyesight but never to have 
developed efficient adult reading 
habits. In an attempt to under- 
stand the basis of unsatisfactory 
college reading an investigation was 
instituted by a Detroit ophthal- 
mologist associated with the College 
of Medicine who made available the 
facilities of his well- equipped orthoptic 
laboratory and the services of a 
trained technician. 

Among the facts revealed by the 
preliminary survey were the follow- 
ing: Only one-fourth of the Wayne 
University students selected at ran- 
dom are efficient readers. Approxi- 
mately one-half are handicapped in 
their studying by poor reading habits. 
Most of these students have visual 
difficulties only when reading or 
doing similar close work. 

These conclusions have been cor- 
roborated consistently in the past 
two years by information obtained 
from questionnaires submitted to 550 
students upon enrollment in reading- 
efficiency classes. 

In view of these findings and the 
desire of the students for help, a 
remedial program was inaugurated 


1Reported by Greta Hultin, Special Instructor, 
Wayne University. 
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under the supervision of the Depart. 
ment of English, the University 
Student Health Service, and a Uni- 
versity committee of consultants, 
During the past year students have 
met in 32 classes of less than 25 
pupils each for a series of 15 daily 
lessons’ comprised largely of drill on 
techniques for correcting inefficient 
reading habits. 

The non-credit reading-efficiency 
classes are open to all matriculated 
students of the University without 
charge. Attendance is purely volun- 
tary and to date has attracted largely 
upper-class students, the majority of 
whom have been men. 

Results of this program have been 
gratifying. An average initial speed 
of 189 words a minute for the 
entire enrollment has increased to an 
average final speed of 548 words a 
minute, an average gain of 359 words 
a minute. Reading rates are estab- 
lished on standard equated selections 
published by Harvard University. 
The initial reading speed for each 
individual is computed by averaging 
speeds on the first two equated 
selections read; the final speed, by 
averaging results on the last five 
selections. Students also compare 
their reading speeds in their academic 
textbooks at the beginning and at 
the end of the course, finding even 
greater improvement than indicated 
on the standard tests. 

On comprehension tests accompany- 
ing the Harvard equated selections 
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the average gain is 1.5 percent. The 
greatest significance of this figure 
lies, perhaps, in the evidence that 
students do not pay for increased 
speed with decreased comprehension. 

Throughout each course, sugges- 
tions are made for improving study 
habits, and it is gratifying that 
students report, in questionnaires 
sent to them a semester after their 
completion of the class, that improve- 
ment in general study efficiency is a 
major result. 

The College of Medicine sponsored 
a special 10-lesson course for its 
students with splendid results, the 
students averaging a gain of 334 
words per minute without decrease 
in comprehension. 

The reading classes at Wayne 
University are informally taught, and 
the lessons are characterized by a 
minimum of lecture and a variety 
of drill. The first five lessons are 
devoted to the increase of reading 
speed with no attention whatever to 
comprehension. During the second 
week, speed drills are supplemented 
with a lesson each on the types of 
reading as presented in S. Vincent 
Wilking’s College Developmental Read- 
ing Manual, issued by Harvard Uni- 
versity. Comprehension receives due 
emphasis in the last five lessons when 
direct application to textbooks is 
made of the new reading skills, with 
attention also being given to study 
techniques. 

Harvard reading films and equated 
selections are used throughout the 
course and are popular with the 
students. No other formal teaching 
devices are employed; the drills 
referred to in the discussion of lesson 
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content are informal inventions and 
adaptations of the instructor. Stu- 
dents are not encouraged to drill 
extensively out of class, and home 
assignments are not made. 

Present-day college students are, 
with few exceptions, sincere in their 
endeavor to learn as much as possible 
in the brief time allotted to them. 
They welcome any serious attempt 
to help them solve study problems 
but by necessity they require that 
the time needed for remedial purposes 
be minimal. 


An Adventure in Friendship’ 


Casa Pan-Americana was organized 
by Mills College as part of the 
regular 1942 summer course, to meet 
the growing demand throughout the 
United States for a better understand- 
ing of the Latin-American republics. 
The good-neighbor policy, empha- 
sizing as it does the importance of 
greater political, economic, and cul- 
tural co-operation among the various 
American countries, has had its effect 
upon education recently in a decided 
increase in the number of university 
and college courses offered in Latin- 
American history and culture. Edu- 
cators and students are demanding 
the opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the ideology of the 
Latin-American world. 

Casa Pan-Americana was the answer 
of Mills College to this need. For six 
weeks those who attended the Casa 
in 1942 or in 1943 were given unusual 
opportunities to learn more of their 
southern neighbors. For two hours 


*Reported by Mildred Beaver, Senior High 
School, San Luis Obispo, California. 
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a day throughout the week, the 
students who composed the work- 
shop, the core course, listened to 
lectures, participated in group dis- 
cussions, and wrote reports on selected 
topics. Variety was furnished by 
occasional outside speakers and by 
the presence of exchange students, 
together with some representatives 
of the Consulate Service of San Fran- 
cisco. Two young men from Bolivia 
and a vice-consul from Argentina 
contributed greatly to the class dis- 
cussions in 1942. The most important 
topics discussed were geographical 
features, racial backgrounds and char- 
acteristics, foreign trade, political 
development, Pan-Americanism, and 
social and economic conditions of the 
other Americas. Elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers worked out 
definite courses of study to fit their 
school situations. Other teachers 
helped in the preparation of a high- 
school textbook on Latin-American 
culture. Credit, ranging from two 
to six units, was earned at the 
completion of the course. A library 
comprising the most recent publica- 
tions was maintained in connection 
with the workshop for the convenience 
of the students. 

For those who attended the Casa to 
specialize in language study alone, 
intensive courses were offered in 
beginning, advanced, and commercial 
Spanish, and one in elementary Portu- 
guese. Latin-American art was given 
consideration in a_ special lecture 
course. 

The members of the Casa lived in 
a dormitory. The dining room was 
organized on a language basis. Mem- 
bers were required to speak Spanish 
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during luncheon and dinner. Those 
who wished to converse in Portuguese 
were assigned to a special table, 
Since each table seated only eight 
persons, there was ample oppor. 
tunity for conversation. Leadership 
was supplied by competent linguists, 
One of the most enjoyable features 
of the life of Casa Pan-Americana 
was the opportunity it offered its 
members to meet the consuls-general 
of our sister republics. Because of 
the proximity of San Francisco to 
Mills College, it was possible to 
entertain foreign representatives at 
weekly teas followed by lectures 
given by the consuls about their 
respective countries. Just before the 
close of the six weeks’ session in 1942, a 
formal dinner was attended by many 
Latin-American consuls. 


Ends and Means in the 

Humanities’ 

Some eighty administrators and 
professors, from 37 colleges and uni- 
versities, met in Denver during last 
December to consider the work to be 
done by the humanities in American 
institutions. This work conference, 
sponsored by the Social Science 
Foundation of the University of 
Denver, avoided set speeches, devot- 
ing its time to the discussion of 
topics and questions circulated in 
advance, and to the completion of the 
reports and resolutions presented to 
the delegates by four committees. 
The general topics discussed were 
examination of present curriculums 
in light of postwar problems, adult 


’Reported by Levette J. Davidson, University 
of Denver. 
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education in the humanities, admin- 
istrative and organizational problems 
in the humanities, and publications in 
the humanities. 

The resolutions and recommenda- 
tions which are quoted here were 
presented by the Committee on Cur- 
ricula, of which Dudley Wynn, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, was chairman, 
and Joseph W. Cohen, University of 
Colorado, was the co-ordinator. They 
were adopted by the delegates, who 
formed themselves into a Regional 
Committee on the Humanities to 
carry out the projects suggested in 
this and the other reports. It was 
felt by many that the conclusions 
reached by the Committee on Cur- 
ricula could be used profitably as a 
basis for faculty discussion and action. 


I. The present crisis in world affairs 
has brought vividly to our attention 
the need of greater emphasis in our 
education upon standards of value 
and a sense of individual and social 
responsibility. 

II. In Germany at the time of the Nazi 
revolution, the universities acquiesced 
in the suppression of reason by 
arbitrary authority. We believe that 
through the humanistic approach the 
American colleges and universities 
can meet their democratic responsi- 
bility for fortifying the supremacy of 
the processes of reason and the 
dignity of mind and spirit. 

A higher educational institution is 
one of the classic devices for the 
promotion and realization of culture. 
Its faculty is a body of men trained 
to understand the conditions and the 
products of cultured existence. The 
primary task of a faculty is to 
encourage students to experience 
those adventures of mind and heart 
which constitute the cultural tradi- 


III. 
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tion, to advance with that experience 
into their own adult careers in the 
service and defense of progressive 
civilization. 

Fascism threatens to undermine the 
foundations of art and science and 
every domain of trained intelligence 
and imagination. If we are trustees 
of these domains, it is for us to know 
and to state the nature of the threat 
and to deploy the full resources of 
humane thought and imagination 
for the safeguarding of the best 
of humanistic and democratic values. 
The Committee proposes as our 
operative interpretation of “the 
humanities” for this conference and 
for the future activities of the 
regional organization to be set up 
after this conference, a conception of 
the humanities broad enough to 
serve the needs of all humanity 
wherever these needs can be served by 
the accumulated and contemporary 
record of significant experience—intel- 
lectual, moral, and imaginative. We 
affirm that the humanities so con- 
ceived must be oriented to the 
following basic values of democracy: 
the principle of the dignity and worth 
of human personality, the principle 
of social justice, and the prin- 
ciple of shared material and spiritual 
well-being. 

We recognize the humane function 
of science in furnishing the discipline 
of scientific method for the pursuit 
of disinterested truth, mastery and 
control of nature, and through tech- 
nology, the continuous extension of 
human welfare. 

We recognize the humane function 
of the professions in the combination 
of trained intelligence with a sense of 
social responsibility devoted to the 
service of mankind. 

We recognize the humane function of 
the social studies in clarifying the 
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meaning of justice and liberty among 
men and in studying the social 
institutions within which alone the 
mind of man can satisfy its aspirations. 
We recognize the humane function of 
creative arts and letters in their 
power to mold feeling and desire in 
accordance with the conscience of 
mankind and to carry the sensitive 
record of experience at its best 
into the values of contemporary life. 
We recognize the humane function of 
the interpretative humanities (in 
the fields of history, literature, the 
classics, education, religion, and phi- 
losophy) in formulating the cultural 
interdependence of means and ends 
in human experience and the nature 
of those ends in the service of the 
complete man as a self, as a member 
of society, and as an occupant of a 
universe in which he seeks ultimate 
orientation. 

Finally, we recognize as the creative 
teacher in any field, one who can 
convey through his teaching a mature 
version of that humane purpose 
which lies at the heart of his subject. 
We believe, in short, that the 
achievement of a true consensus will 
occur when all faculties of our 
colleges and universities have recog- 
nized that humanistic aims and 
responsibilities are interdependent 
and can be furthered only by a 
concerted effort in all fields of 
learning and teaching. 


IV. Therefore, we recommend the follow- 


ing general procedures: 


A. Co-operation in present efforts or 


inauguration of new efforts to over- 
come the evils of overdepartmentaliza- 
tion and overspecialization, and to 
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work toward a consensus upon the 
essentials of liberal education as jt 
relates to the individual man, man jn 
society, and man in his professional or 
vocational function. 


. We recommend to faculties and admin- 


istrators the necessity of choosing and 
promoting teaching personnel upon a 
basis of comprehensive culture and 
the ability to teach creatively and 
imaginatively. 


. We recommend that colleges and uni- 


versities, wherever possible, discuss 
with elementary and secondary schools 
the complex problems of careful train- 
ing in basic skills and at the same 
time sustain a humanistic outlook. 


. We also recommend these more specific 


actions: 


. That ways and means should be 


explored for the correction of excessive 
emphasis on the separateness of depart- 
ments to the detriment of their inter- 
relations and their common concerns. 


. That curriculum study should be 


instituted to determine how present 
courses can be improved along human- 
istic lines. 


. That colleges and universities study 


and experiment with courses which 
include contributions from all depart- 
ments in the development of funda- 
mental concepts of human values. 


. That curriculums should be studied to 


determine possible changes necessary 
to meet new problems arising out of 
the postwar period. 

That faculty and students should 
participate in discussion for the 
development of fundamental concepts 
of human values and use of these 
further to humanize curricular changes. 
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An EXTENSIVE heat-transfer research 
project is to be conducted jointly at 
Purdue by the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and Purdue University. 
Max Jacob will serve as consultant. 


Currarments of military training 
programs—the Army Air Corps Col- 
lege Training Detachment and the 
Army Specialized Training Program— 
have cut the enrollment at Penn- 
sylvania State College by more than 
1,000 during the last few months. 


W umncron CoL_LEGE has been 
admitted to membership in both the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the 
Ohio College Association. 


Tue Institute for Postwar Planning, 
Temple University, has held five 
sessions, each devoted to some gov- 
ernmental, economic, or educational 
problem following the war. At the 
most recent session, postwar tax prob- 
lems and policies were discussed. 


The Civil Affairs Training School to 
tran Army and Navy officers for 
allied military government and civil 
affairs has been in operation at the 
University of Chicago since August, 
1943, but only recently has the War 
Department permitted disclosure of 
its program. In addition, sailors, 
meteorology cadets, and Army Special- 
ized Training Program men receive 
instruction. The students, ranging 


in age from twenty-five to fifty-four, 
and in rank, from lieutenants to 
lieutenant colonels, were recruited 
from peacetime jobs as executives 
in public administration or business. 
Their schedule runs from 9:00 A.M. 
until 5:00 p.M., and their course 
preparation requires more than three 
hours daily. 


A\pproxmmarety one-fourth of the 
faculty members in the 600 junior 
colleges are engaged in some type of 
war service, either with the armed 
forces or as civilians. This estimate 
is based upon reports received from 
almost half of the junior colleges 
employing some 7,000 teachers. The 
best proportional record for faculty 
service comes from California where 
one-third of the faculty members 
have left for wartime service. Incom- 
plete reports indicate that at least 
300,000 students and graduates of 
the junior colleges are in the armed 
services. 


A cottecrion of old books, including 
a number of incunabula, has been 
donated to Deering Library, North- 
western University, by William Brown 
Greenlee, a trustee of Newberry 
Library. Most of the books were 
secured from libraries or purchased 
from collectors whom Mr. Greenlee 
met in his travels through Europe. 
The incunabula are among 13,200 
such books in the United States 
listed in a survey made in 1919 by the 
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Bibliographical Society of America. 
Those donated to Northwestern in- 
clude a Latin Bible published in 
1494 and a book on astronomy. 


A war emergency fund, a goal of 
$10,000 for the Alumni Fund, and 
a Postwar Planning Committee of 
faculty members are some of the 
agencies which have been organized 
by Knox College in anticipation of 
problems to be met during the 
transition period which will directly 
follow the war. 


Tae music department of Ohio 
Wesleyan University has _ received 
a recent gift of $20,000 from the 
estate of the late Clara Williams, a 
former instructor in voice. It will be 
used to buy new equipment, including 
a concert grand piano for Sanborn 
Hall, for the remodeling of studios, 
and ‘for the establishment of a fund 
the interest of which will be used 
annually to bring to the campus some 
outstanding musical artist. 


Tae first university-owned airfield 
in the United States will be Cham- 
paign County field for which 800 
acres have been purchased and 
$2,500,000 appropriated by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Its research activi- 
ties will cover agriculture, dentistry, 
medicine, pharmacy, civil engineering, 
topography, business management, 
economics, law, and the humanities. 


A maximum work-and-school week 
of 48 hours for students sixteen and 
seventeen years old who are working 
part-time has been endorsed by the 
Army, Navy, War Production Board, 
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and Maritime Commission. The 
standards, set up by the War Man. 
power Commission, United States 
Office of Education, and the Children’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department, 
include a combined work-and-schoo] 
day of not more than g hours, a 
IO P.M. curfew on evening employ- 
ment, and an age certificate required 
of each individual to ensure against 
the unintentional hiring of under-age 


children. 


Ox Juty 5-15, an Institute on Inter- 
national Affairs, sponsored jointly by 
Antioch College and the American 
Friends Service Committee, will be 
held on the campus. Prominent off- 
campus speakers will discuss six 
different areas—Europe, Asia, Latin- 
America, United States Domestic 
Affairs, ethical and religious prob- 
lems, and plans for world organi- 
zation. Students may participate in 
the Conference for academic credit. 


The Educational Fund, Incorporated, 
a nonprofit corporation organized 
under the laws of Illinois, has been 
established by Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, 
at the request of anonymous donors. 
The corporation does not require that 
gifts shall be made to the University 
only. It may support educational 
activities approved by Mr. Hutchins 
in any institution, including public 
schools and agencies of adult educa- 
tion, as well as colleges and uni- 
versities. Mr. Hutchins, who will be 
president and a director of the 
corporation—two other directors are 
yet to be appointed—indicated that 
the initial sum paid into the treasury 
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of the corporation would be $150,000, 
to be expended in not more than 


three years. 


Iw COLLABORATION with the National 
Broadcasting Company, the Univer- 
sity of California will conduct a 
Radio Institute on the Los Angeles 
campus during the six-week Summer 
Session from June 26 to August 4. 
The Institute will be the second 
annual one of its kind to be offered 
co-operatively by these two organiza- 
tions. Courses this year will cover 
control-room operation, broadcast 
sales and promotion, news prepara- 
tion, script-writing, program survey, 
and announcing. In addition to the 
Radio Institute, radio courses will be 
available as a regular part of the 
Summer Session. 


The Institute of International Rela- 
tions at Mills College will have its 
tenth anniversary during the coming 
session, June 18-28. It is under the 
joint auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee and a local com- 
mittee. Three topics are scheduled for 
major emphasis in the 1944 program: 
the international implications of the 
national elections; the relation of 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia to the European countries as 
they are freed from Nazi control; and 
the question of whether radically 
different values and assumptions must 
be implemented in international life. 


An InrER-AMERICAN Education 
Workshop will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, from June Ig to 
July 21, under the joint auspices of 
the University and the Office of 
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the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. About twenty scholarships 
are to be awarded to men and women 
interested in inter-American relations. 
Teachers, social workers, librarians, 
and other community workers are 
especially invited to participate in 
the Workshop program. Information 
about the Workshop and the scholar- 
ships may be obtained from Wil- 
helmina Hill, University of Denver. 


Oy parricutar interest at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Workshop for 
teachers, school administrators, and 
librarians, to be held again this sum- 
mer, are the sections on inter-American 
education and aviation education. 
Participants in these fields will receive 
help and counsel from consultants 
and will have access to much new 
material, including pertinent films. 
Other sections of the Workshop will 
deal with curriculum, guidance, and 
evaluation. A limited number of 
scholarships, paying either full or 
half tuition, is available. 


Service men who entered the armed 
forces before graduation will be 
granted academic credit by Massa- 
chusetts State College for educational 
values acquired during the period of 
service, evaluated on the basis of 
information supplied by tests of the 
Armed Forces Institute and for studies 
of college level completed in any 
branch of the services, provided these 
do not duplicate courses already 
credited. A maximum of Io credits, 
equal to the number of credits for 
advanced Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps courses, will be allowed for 
completion of Officers’ Candidate 
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School; and credit not to exceed that 
allowed for freshmen and_ sopho- 
more required military and physical- 
education courses will be granted for 
completion of any basic training 
course in the armed forces. In all 
cases, students will be required to 
complete the course requirements of 
their major subjects. 


A cain of 118 per cent over the 
enrollment for last year gives the 
New School for Social Research, New 
York, the largest registration in its 
history. The newly created School 
of Politics and School of Philosophy 
and Liberal Arts have enrolled 2,287 
students; in addition, more than 
300 students weekly attend single 
lectures. The Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science is now the 
largest graduate school of social 
sciences in the United States. Two 
hundred forty-four students are work- 
ing for graduate credit or advanced 
degrees, an increase of 40 per cent. 
The course on the wartime care of 
young children has an enrollment of 
150 students, and the art and language 
courses also show heavy increases. 
Interest in Latin-American relations 
and the Far East is reflected in the 
demand for Spanish and Russian 
classes and sizable registrations in 
the two Arabic classes. The dramatic 
workshop is also running far beyond 
last year’s figure. 


Speakine knowledge of a language 
after 36 weeks of study is the goal 
set for the specialized methods of 
language instruction being developed 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 
University language departments are 
experimenting with new methods in 
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order to meet the army requirements 
that the Army Specialized Training 
students be able to speak the every. 
day language of the countries in 
which they may be stationed. The 
Army outlined the general program 
but the faculty worked out the 
details. No textbooks were available, 
so the faculty developed its own 
material, much of which is also being 
adapted to civilian use, and prepared 
for publication. Under this method 
the students learn to speak the 
language by imitation of skilled 
instructors instead of by learning to 
read it first. The technique is to 
teach the language through life situa- 
tions, the students learning a fraction 
each day. After a week, they know 
how to order a meal; later they can 
ask directions; and they continue 
learning until, by the end of their 
course, they can carry on an average 
conversation which does not involve 
a technical, or especially literary, 
vocabulary. No final examinations 
are given since each student’s progress 
through his daily practice is evident 
to the instructor. 


A memortat fund has been estab- 
lished at Columbia College in memory 
of Herbert E. Hawkes, who died on 
May 4, 1943, in his twenty-sixth 
year as dean of the College; the income 
of this fund will be used to maintain 
undergraduate scholarships. In an- 
nouncing the establishment of the 
fund, the Committee says: 


. . . During his lifetime, the late Dean 
constantly stressed the importance of 
scholarships for worthy students. Now, we 
who esteemed him can keep his memory 
alive by assisting the boys to become men— 
the cause to which he dedicated his life. 
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The memorial is sponsored by the 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College, which has also underwritten 
the expenses of administering the 
undertaking, so that all contributions 
will go intact to the Fund. The 
address of Joseph Campbell, treasurer 
of the Dean Hawkes Memorial Fund, 
is 76 William Street, New York (5). 
The readers of the Journat will 
recall that Dean Hawkes was an 
Associate Editor of this magazine 
from its beginning until his death. 


A numper of important actions were 
taken by the Ohio College Association 
at its annual meeting. Its Com- 
mittee on High-School and College 
Relations was directed to continue to 
provide guidance materials related 
to higher education for use in high 
schools and in counseling veterans. 
It authorized state-wide study of the 
probable needs of higher education 
after the war and of the facilities 
available in the state to meet them. 
It recommended that legislation pro- 
viding for the sale or lease of surplus 
government equipment be so written 
as to give properly accredited private 
colleges and universities opportunity 
to share equally with tax-supported 
institutions in the purchase or lease 
of such material. It endorsed the 
recommendations made to congres- 
sional committees by other educa- 
tional agencies that legislation for 
compulsory military training be post- 
poned until after the cessation of 
hostilities. It recommended that in 
member institutions athletics be con- 
sidered an integral part of the 
physical-education program which in 
turn constitutes a part of the academic 
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program of the college; that the 
administration of athletics be carried 
on through an athletic board or 
committee, a majority of whose mem- 
bers be regular faculty members 
outside the department of physical 
education; that athletics be financed 
through the college treasury; and that 
all students be admitted free to 
athletic contests. 


Taree phases of basic collegiate 
nursing programs, organization, ad- 
ministration, and curriculum, are the 
subjects of a series of conferences 
sponsored by the National League of 
Nursing Education and the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 
in co-operation with the American 
Council on Education. These confer- 
ences, planned by the Committee on 
Educational Problems in Wartime of 
the National League of Nursing 
Education, were participated in by 
college presidents, deans, and faculty 
members, directors or deans of schools 
of nursing, and others directly con- 
cerned with the problems of college 
courses in nursing. 

The first conference was held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on March 22 and 23, and the 
second, at Simmons College on April 
4 and 5. Tentative plans have been 
made for conferences in Georgia and 
Tennessee during the spring. The 
Committee will be glad to consider 
requests from other sections of the 
country to arrange conferences. 


Twice as many women with college 
training are now entering nursing as 
did ten years ago, according to a 
recent study made by the Depart- 
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ment of Studies of the National 
League of Nursing Education. Not 
all sections of the country are equally 
represented: California ranks highest 
with 60 per cent, and the Middle 
Atlantic states lowest with 7 per 
cent. These figures apply to two 
groups of student nurses: those in 
hospital nursing schools taking the 
regular three-year program leading 
to a diploma, and those in university 
or college programs leading to both 
a nurse’s diploma and a college degree. 

Two trends in nursing education 
as it has been affected by the war are 
apparent. Students entering diploma 
programs during the past two years 
have offered less college preparation, 
due doubtless to the desire to begin 
war service at the earliest possible 
moment. On the other hand, larger 
percentages of the students who have 
had some college preparation choose 
nursing schools with degree programs. 

Field representatives of the National 
Nursing Council for War Service and 
the United States Cadet Nurse Corps, 
who have recently visited 570 colleges 
and junior colleges throughout the 
country, report widespread interest 
of both students and faculty members 
in nursing as a field for women. 
Many university and college presi- 
dents are exploring the possibility of 
inaugurating nursing programs in 
which local hospitals and other health 
agencies will be used for clinical 
practice. These representatives pre- 
dict the continued growth of univer- 
sity and college schools of nursing. 
They report also a growing interest 
among college upperclassmen in the 
two schools of nursing which ofter the 
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Master’s degree—the Yale University 
School of Nursing and the Frances 
Payne Bolton School of Nursing of 
Western Reserve University. 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission reports an_ increasing 
need for occupational therapists to 
aid in the adjustment of injured 
soldiers to normal life. The greatest 
demand is for graduates of accredited 
schools of occupational therapy who 
have had experience in_ hospitals 
acceptable to the American Medical 
Association. For some positions, how- 
ever, college training in psychology 
and in arts and crafts or trades and 
industries, or experience as a junior 
aide in veterans’ hospitals, may be 
substituted for training in schools of 
occupational therapy. Other posi- 
tions will be filled by inexperienced 
graduates. The salary range of these 
positions is $1,970 to $2,433 a year, 
including overtime pay. Those ap- 
pointed at $1,970 will be trainees for 
a period of 18 months; those appointed 
at $2,190 and $2,433 will administer 
occupational therapy under medical 
and general supervision. 

There are no age limits and no 
written tests, but applicants must 
by physically capable of performing 
the duties involved. Persons now 
using their highest skills in war work 
should not apply. Federal appoint- 
ments are made in accordance with 
War Manpower Commission policies 
and employment-stabilization _ pro- 
grams. Forms to be used in applying 
for these positions can be obtained 
from first- or second-class post offices 
or from the Civil Service Commission. 
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-Editorial‘Comments 





A Needed Investigation 
HERE is a great deal of 
discussion today concerning 
the methods and _ content 
of liberal education. Many persons 
sharply attack the traditional college 
program on the ground of its ineffec- 
tiveness. Others warmly defend it 
as the chief promoter and conservator 
of the knowledge, ideas, and values 
which alone make possible human life 
on a high level—a little lower than 
the angels. 

We wish that a searching investiga- 
tion could be made of the effectiveness 
of colleges in providing an education 
that really liberalizes. Such a study 
conceivably might take some such 
form as this. Select a group of 
arts-college graduates, including both 
sexes and representing a wide variety 
with respect to age, place of residence, 
occupation, income, marital and fam- 
ily status, intelligence, and so on. 
Match each person in this group 
with another person as similar as 
possible except that he did not attend 
any higher educational institution. 
Let the two groups be large enough— 
say five thousand each—so that un- 
controlled factors would tend to 
cancel out. Using the most effective 
techniques available, test the mem- 
bers“of each of these groups with 
respect to those traits and qualities 
which are generally recognized as char- 
acteristic of the enlightened and well- 
educated person, and compare results. 


There is space here to mention 
only a few of the areas in which 
comparative results might be sought. 
One of these is familiarity with cur- 
rent developments in science, the 
arts, religion, and public affairs. 
The administration of a good current- 
affairs test should be effective for this 
purpose. Another area of comparison 
is the extent to which the individual 
is guided in voting and other uses of 
his influence in public affairs by 
independent thinking in the light of 
the facts rather than by habitual 
and traditional beliefs. One rough 
measure of this would be a count of 
the number of times in the last ten 
years he had scratched his ticket or 
voted for a different party from the 
one his father habitually supported. 
If it appeared that a substantially 
larger number in one group showed 
such independence in voting, this 
would tend to prove that that group 
was more intelligent than the other 
concerning public affairs. 

Other qualities to be tested might 
be effective functioning of higher 
values in day-by-day decisions (this 
would be difficult to test); intellectual 
penetration and grasp, that is, the 
ability to get at the heart of a complex 
problem and deal with it on the basis 
of fundamental principles; freedom 
from prejudice and superstition con- 
cerning minority groups; quality of 
living as shown by the number and 
kind of books and magazines read, 
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pictures enjoyed, and music listened 
to; intelligence as a consumer, includ- 
ing the ability to read critically the 
blurbs of advertising writers; the 
extent to which modern knowledge 
and principles are applied in the 
rearing of children; and so on. 

It may not be practicable to set 
up such a study. Certainly no one 
knows what its results would be. 
But it is to be feared that they 
would be much less favorable to the 
college-educated group than we would 
wish. In any case, thinking about 
the probable results of such an 
investigation should provide a helpful 
point of view from which to examine 
present college programs and proposed 


reforms. RHE. 


Guidance of Veterans 

N EDITORIAL in the March 
JournaL urged colleges and 
universities to provide coun- 
seling and guidance services for 
returning veterans to supplement and 
continue those furnished by the armed 
forces. The plans of the forces to 
provide such guidance for those about 
to be discharged had been discussed 

briefly in an editorial in January. 
It appears that the Army has 
abandoned its earlier plan of taking 
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about a week to administer tests and 
provide vocational and other counsel. 
ing for each soldier before his dis. 
charge. It is now planned to speed 
up the process of demobilization so 
that, within 48 hours of the arrival 
of a soldier in the United States from 
overseas service, he will have been 
discharged and be on a homeward- 
bound train. 

If the experience of the writer in 
the last war is a valid indication, this 
decision of the army is highly realistic. 
The average soldier will be “fed up” 
with army life and so eager to return 
to civilian life as to resent any 
unnecessary delay. In such a situa- 
tion, guidance cannot function effec- 
tively. But after the veteran has 
“rested up” a few days or weeks, he 
will be ready to think seriously about 
his future and in a great many cases 
will welcome help from skillful and 
sympathetic persons. 

This means that colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as schools, social 
agencies, and offices of the United 
States Employment Service, will 
have even greater responsibilities for 
counseling of veterans than they 
would have had under the earlier 
plan. Any institution which fails to 


accept this responsibility will be 
guilty of a serious sin of omission. 


R. H. E. 
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With Knowledge, but without Malice 


Wirn a Dutcu Accent: How a Hot- 
LANDER BECAME AN AMERICAN, by 
David Cornel De Jong. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944. xviii+ 
306 pp. $2.75. 

We knew, of course, that it would 
happen some day, only we did not know 
when it would happen nor that it would 
happen so soon. But there it is. The 
side of this most welcome literary opus is 
With a Dutch Accent. The subtitle is 
How a Hollander Became an American. 
The author is David Cornel De fone. 

This De Jong is a fortunate fellow. The 
critics liked his second book as well as 
his first. When that happens, you had 
better pay attention. A good first 
book—that is easy, for it is a feather in 
the critic’s peacock-tail to have made a 
new discovery and you never can tell. 
But second and third and fourth books 
are different. Then you can no longer 
clam that your enthusiasm took your 
breath away and that you were so fasci- 
nated that you had to read all through 
the night and the following week to sat- 
isfy your curiosity. Then you have to base 
your conclusions upon something a little 
more substantial than first impressions. 

David De Jong, who has a natural gift 
for his adopted language plus a large 
dose of his ancestral ability to work long 
hours and think nothing of it, has with 
the help of a few books placed himself 
definitel y among the younger writers who 
will shape the next few literary decades. 
No matter upon what subject they write, 
people will read them because they are 
first-rate craftsmen. I therefore need 
not discuss the usual pros and cons of 
this volume which the editors sent me. 
It is first-rate stuff and you need not be a 
Dutchman to enjoy it. Nor a Dane, nor 
a Norwegian, nor a Swede, though those 
races have suffered as severely at the 


hands of their own pioneers as the Dutch 
who were condemned to four generations 
of Grand Rapids. 

Let us be honest about it. We knew 
that some day somebody was going to 
tell the story in all its horrible details, 
just as we hoped it would be told. Now 
for almost a nent years we had been 
listening to the delightful pastoral hymn 
that had been resounding from the shores 
of the Grand Rapids River. For there, 
so we were told, an exodus of holy men 
and women, refugees from the cruel per- 
secutions of a shortsighted Dutch gov- 
ernment, had at last found a harbor of 
refuge and under the protection of our 
free institutions had developed their little 
experiment into a noble cultural com- 
munity where everybody could truly 
enjoy that particular pursuit of happiness 
best suited to his own tastes and 
convictions. 

Those of us who occasionally came in 
contact with a few of the fugitives from 
this New Zion heard stories that were 
very different but when we thereupon 
asked questions, we were told that we 
were libertines and haters of God’s word 
as revealed unto his only true prophet, 
the late John Calvin of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, and Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
We now have a witness who speaks with 
knowledge but without malice and by his 
book, David De Jong, the distinguished 
American author, has rendered a signal 
service to the little comrades-in-misery 
of that small David De Jong who together 
with them was exposed to all the bigotry, 
cruelty, and lack of love and charity 
which have for almost four generations 
soured the lives of the unfortunate 
children entrusted to the care of these 
grotesque divines, who were an object of 
derision in the eyes of their American 
neighbors and who, for that very reason, 
were held in almost holy esteem by their 
parishioners, who considered that a child 
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of theirs who tried to become a good 
American had by this very fact sold his 
soul to the Devil. 

The charm of the style will guarantee 
this book a wide reading. Eventually it 
may even be observed by a few of those 
who continue to be responsible for keep- 
ing these poor settlers in their cultural 
bondage. But this I doubt. Their pachy- 
dermous skins will protect them. They 
will even more arrogantly declare them- 
selves the chosen-of-God. They themselves 
never knew the meaning of the word 
happiness. But there is one thing they 
could and can do. They could still pre- 
vent others from joining in that good- 
natured laughter that is the birthright 
of all Americans and that has originated 
out of a happy contact between men and 
women of good will. 

They will hate you, David De Jong, 
with a hatred only you and I and Paul 
de Kruif and a few others of us can ever 
understand. But your book was the best 
thing that has happened to them for 
more years than I can remember just now. 

HeEnprIK WILLEM VAN Loon 
Nieuw Veere 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut 


Research in Brief Compass 


Joun Amos Comenius: Tuat INcompar- 
ABLE Moravian, by Matthew Spinka. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943. 1X+177 pp. $2.00. 

This book by Mr. Spinka does not so 
much represent new knowledge of John 
Amos Comenius as it makes available for 
English readers in brief compass the 
results of previous research. It is par- 
ticularly useful to the American student 
of the history of education because it 
provides an excellent setting of the 
activities of Comenius as philosopher, 
religious leader, and educator in the 
complicated pattern of late sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century early Europe. All 
too often Comenius remains an abstract 
figure credited with some extremely 
important practical improvements in 


IWritten by Mr. Van Loon for the JourNaL 
just a few days before his death. 
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teaching and with some idealistic pro. 
posals regarding the scope and purpose 
of education. Almost never is he rep- 
resented adequately as an actor in the 
bitter social conflicts of his generation and 
as an international mind in touch with 
the progressive forces of his day—indeed, 
as a leader of no small fame in scientific 
and philosophical circles. Mr. Spinka has 
placed Comenius realistically in the 
midst of the world of men and events. 
The author has chosen to give com. 
paratively little space in this book to 
the actual educational contributions of 
Comenius, which he probably thinks have 
already been sufficiently stressed in the 
Comenius literature. He does, however, 
show the great. practical importance of 
his system of teaching languages by 
parallel translations and indicates the 
demand there was for the services of 
Comenius in extending the application 
of this system. He also briefly indicates 
the credit which should go to Comenius 
for applying the use of textual illustra- 
tions to the process of language study. 
On the whole, it should be said that 
the major educational contributions of 
Comenius are recognized by the author 
and given an appropriate, if brief, treat- 
ment. Among these should be named his 
conception of education for all—rich 
and poor, male and female, gifted and 
commonplace; his recognition of the 
critical character of the early years of the 
child’s life for his total intellectual and 
moral development; his plans for a 
comprehensive curriculum to displace 
the aim of mere literacy in the lower 
school and excessive devotion to literary 
exercises in the higher schools; and his 
formulation of systems of discipline and 
instruction which anticipated the best of 
modern thought and practice. Merci- 
fully, Mr. Spinka paid almost no atten- 
tion to the so-called, and often uncritically 
praised, scientific derivation of these 
proposals regarding classroom procedure. 
Mr. Spinka gives considerable space to 
Comenius’ interest in pan-sophism and his 
efforts to propagate this plan of formu- 
lating the entire circle of knowledge in a 
framework of Christian orthodoxy. He 
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also shows Comenius to be an inter- 
nationalist in a world of bitter religious 
and national quarrels and a democrat in 
a society which was just beginning to 
break the shackles of feudalism. 

This book will do much to expand a 
possibly narrow and limited conception 
of the great Czech educator to better 
appreciation of his human quality and 
heroic stature in the real world of the 
seventeenth century. 

Epwarp H. REIsNER 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A Useful Book in Its Field 


Factors AFFECTING STUDENT ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND CHANGE IN A PHYSICAL 
SciencE Survey Course, by Waldo 
Lyle Brewer. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 
78 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contribution to Education 
No. 868) $1.00. 

This is a study of such aspects of 
the one-semester physical-science survey 
course at Queens College as success in the 
course as indicated by final marks, and 
influence of previous science and mathe- 
matics courses. The conclusions are 
drawn from data obtained by giving an 
information pre-test and post-test, a 
“thinking test” requiring the application 
of science information to new situations, 
opinion tests, psychological examinations, 
and from final marks, final examination 
scores, and the student’s high-school 
record. 

Mr. Brewer found that the most 
important factors in predicting a student’s 
final mark were the scores on the Ameri- 
can Council’s psychological examination 
and the information pre-test. The pre- 
dictions could be improved slightly, but 
not enough to be worth the effort, by 
also considering the differences between 
sexes, the amount of high-school mathe- 
matics, and the amount and kind of 
high-school science. The score on the 
information pre-test should depend on the 
amount and kind of high-school science 
the student has had. If these scores 
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correlate high with the scores on final 
examinations, then the survey course 
must be repeating considerable material 
covered in high-school science courses 
rather than introducing new and advanced 
concepts. Also, the indications of ability 
and aptitude shown by the psychological 
examination and the information pre-test 
do not take into account the student’s will 
to study and desire to succeed in college. 

Mr. Brewer found very little difference 
between the groups who received D 
and F marks. Failures who repeated 
the course showed little measurable 
gain through second exposure, thus 
corroborating a part of this reviewer's 
opinion that such a course should be 
taken by all college students but credit 
for it should not necessarily be a gradua- 
tion requirement. 

“The correlation between the scores 
on the ‘thinking test’ and the grade 
marks and final examinations were 0.57 
and 0.54, . . . The information post-test 
showed slightly higher correlations with 
these same measures of success, 0.60 
and 0.61” (page 43). This corroborates 
evidence from which this reviewer has 
contended that if a mark is the only 
object, a thorough and well-constructed 
objective examination is all that is 
necessary. If the examination is to be 
used as a teaching device, special con- 
sideration must be given this aim. In 
this connection, it should be pointed out 
that objective-test questions can be 
formulated which require more reasoning 
and just as much memory as the samples 
shown on pages 18 and 19. 

Teaching methods and aims may be 
directed toward memory of facts, getting 
ideas, thinking about the correlating 
ideas, or any combination of these. A 
student’s change of opinion will be a 
function of the teaching methods and 
aims. These are important considera- 
tions for the staff who teach survey 
courses, and more work needs to be done 
along these lines. Since Mr. Brewer’s 
study on changes of opinion is based on 
too few items, especially after the items 
which may have been affected by varia- 
tions in statement are discarded, this 
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would seem to be a profitable field for 
further study. 

Many faculty groups have made their 
own studies to select materials and 
measure the effectiveness of their work. 
Few of these studies have been published 
since they were made to answer seemingly 
local problems. To any faculty grou 
working with survey courses this book will 
prove useful and will suggest ways and 
means to evaluate its own courses 
and methods. 

OHN S. ALLEN 
University of the State of New York 


A Valuable Source of Information 


A History or THE Iowa StaTE COLLEGE 
oF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ArTs, 
by Earle D. Ross. Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State College Press, 1942. xviili+451 pp. 
$3.00. 

A history of a single state college can 
have several orientations. It can confine 
itself to a particular institution and center 
attention on the traditions, vicissitudes, 
and problems of that institution. It can 
be concerned primarily with placing the 
historical development of the particular 
college in the framework of the general 
deodaneeeas of higher education. Or, it 
can emphasize basic educational problems 
and show how these have found expression 
in the particular institution. It is one of 
the merits of 4 History of the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
that it has succeeded to a great extent in 
combining the first two of these orienta- 
tions and, to a lesser extent, the third. 

Alumni of the Iowa State College and 
citizens of the state of Iowa will find 
much to interest them in the book. 
There is a large amount of information 
concerning personalities on the staff and 
in the student body, housing conditions, 
institutional life, student activities, and 
similar college lore. The relationship 
between the development of the college 
and the agricultural and _ industrial 
development of the state is well brought 
out. Equally well treated are the internal 
and mame political difficulties of the 
institution. 
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The ‘volume is a definite contribution 
to the history of higher education in the 
United States and therefore will appeal 
to the historian of education whose 
interests lie in this field. The book js 
scholarly, and although no footnotes are 
used, it is obviously based upon some. 
thing approaching an exhaustive study 
of primary source materials. The title 
of the bibliography, “Introductory and 
Provisional List of the Main Sources of 
Information,” is unduly modest. The 
book itself undoubtedly will prove an 
invaluable source of information for other 
historians. Its interest for the historian 
is enhanced by the fact that an attempt 
is made to avoid provincialism by exam- 
ining the development of the college’s 
policy and program in the light of the 
evolution of newer conceptions of higher 
education prior to, and during, the 
college’s period of existence. It should 
be pointed out, however, that this 
relating of the college’s history to the 
general history of higher education is not 
done in detail and a knowledge of the 
development of similar institutions in 
other parts of the country will contribute 
to an appreciation of this history of Iowa 
State College. Probably it is safe to 
assume that the specialist who consults 
the book will have such a background of 
knowledge. 

It is more difficult to appraise the 
possible appeal of the book to the general 
reader in the field of education, that is, to 
the person who would be interested in the 
historical educational problems of Iowa 
State College only to the extent that they 
contribute to a greater understanding of 
the basic educational problems involved. 
It is doubtful if the book will meet 
directly the demands of such a reader 
since the author’s purpose has been to 
write a historical account of the way in 
which educational problems have arisen 
and developed at Iowa State College and 
not to make a direct study of the best 
method of meeting similar problems 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, the book does 
contain material which may suggest impli- 
cations for educators in other colleges. 
For example, the accounts of adminis- 
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trative difficulties may be regarded, by 
those interested in the administration of 
higher education, as case studies of the 
roblems confronted by administrative 
officers in state colleges. Especially note- 
worthy, for a similar reason, are the 
sections of the study dealing with the 
way in which the purposes of the institu- 
tion were clarified, expanded, and trans- 
lated into programs of study. Indirectly, 
these sections throw considerable light on 
the current war-provoked discussions of 
the relation of the so-called liberal 
studies to the practical and vocational 
studies. 
ARCHIDALD W. ANDERSON 
University of Illinois 


Worth Investigation 
SruDENT FoLKWAYS AND SPENDING AT 
Inp1ANA UNIVERSITY, 1940-41, by Mary 
M. Crawford. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. 271 pp. $3.50. 
This study in the general field of con- 
sumer economics was undertaken, in the 
words of the author, “in order to deter- 
mine the various patterns of student con- 
sumption, to see the variations in spending 
among different groups on the campus, 
and to discover the social and economic 
factors responsible for such variations.” 
In respect to the first two objectives, a 
vast amount of factual data are presented 
clearly and with excellent organization. 
Budgets of 1,275 students for the year 
1940-41 are analyzed and broken down 
into 14 categories of expenditure, and in 
terms of 5 classifications of student 
groups. Expenditures for rent, food, 
clothing, personal care, laundry, recrea- 
tion, refreshments, textbooks, university 
fees, organization dues, transportation, 
health, contributions and gifts, and 
general reading are separately considered. 
They are further pe see by sex, mem- 
bership in Greek-letter organizations, 
college class, the school within the 
University, and the type of home com- 
munity from which the student came. 
The revealed facts are consistent with 
most of the convictions which college 
administrators have concerning the detail 
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of student budgets. Rent, food, fees, and 
clothing are the largest items although 
they vary in their elasticity; whereas 
general reading is the smallest. These 
items in student budgets differ little in 
importance from those of nonstudent 
single persons in the same general age- 
roup. Only in respect to such items as 
ees, the costs of membership in Greek- 
letter organizations, and the importance 
of frequent “dates,” which are peculiar 
to colleges, are there noteworthy differ- 
ences in the relative importance of the 
several kinds of expenditures. These 
differences justify an analysis of the 
spending of student groups as a special 
problem in consumption. Such expendi- 
ture is estimated by the author as 
amounting to at least half a_ billion 
dollars a year. 

The discussion of the social and eco- 
nomic factors which account for varia- 
tions in expenditures is adequate, though 
in many instances the statements draw 
upon the obvious. However, many impor- 
tant factors are obvious, yet they gain 
in their impressiveness when gathered 
into a comprehensive, though neces- 
sarily brief, presentation. The picture 
of undergraduate motivation, standards 
of social behavior, and personal ambitions, 
as outlined in group analyses, is not one 
in which many college administrators will 
find satisfaction. 

Wituram E. Scorr 
University of Chicago 


Sober, Factual, and Pleasant 


WEsTERN ReEsERvE UNIVERSITY, THE 
Hupson Era, by Frederick Clayton 
Waite. Cleveland, Ohio: Western Re- 
serve University Press, 1943. xv-+540 
Pp. $5.00. 

The period covered by this history of 
Western Reserve University extends from 
1826 to 1882. In the latter year the 
University was moved from its original 
home at Hudson, Ohio, to its present 
location in Cleveland. The author, an 
alumnus and throughout his active life 
a professor of the institution whose story 
he has written, was born in Hudson, 
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knows the scenes, and knew some of the 
characters of the school. He possesses 
the admirable but dangerous qualification 
that he loves his Alma Mater. If there is 
a danger here, it must be said that it has 
been minimized. The book is written 
with considerable, if not complete, detach- 
ment. The narrative is based upon 
manuscript and other original sources, 
official minutes, reports of the presidents, 
presbytery records, students’ diaries, let- 
ters, and other personal documents, and 
newspapers. Materials from earlier his- 
torical sketches and histories were also 
drawn upon. A great deal of careful 
research has gone into the making of the 
book. It is written in a sober, factual 
manner, and pleasant style. There is an 
index, but it is not complete, nor always 
accurate. 

Western Reserve University, we learn, 
was “a New England college”’ established 
in a region largely settled by New Eng- 
land people, and drew some of its early 
support from the region whence they had 
come. Theological interest was strong in 
the early decades but, as in the New 
England colleges, was not the only reason 
for its establishment and maintenance. 
The “college laws” reflected Puritan 
influence, and there was opposition to 
sports, to Christmas holidays, to the use 
of tea and coffee as well as liquor, and 
even to classical studies, because they 
were “‘sinful.”” The manual-labor system, 
introduced in 1829, lasted until 1852, 
much longer than in many other schools 
of that time. Abolition propaganda split 
town and gown, students and faculty into 
warring factions. The sale of “per- 
manent” and group scholarships plagued 
the later financial policies of the institu- 
tion at Western Reserve as at other 
schools. There is some very interesting 
material upon student life. The rising 
bell sounded at 5:45 in the morning, 
prayers came I$ minutes later, and cur- 
few was rung at 9:00. The literary socie- 
ties, Phi Beta Kappa, and fraternities 
are treated. There is a good deal on 
campus, streets, and buildings, on the 
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theological and medical departments, and 
on the faculty members and the successive 
presidents and their administrations, 
The curriculum is not omitted but neither 
is it very fully treated. The book is illus. 
trated and the illustrations include a 
photograph of the first observatory jn 
the West. This is a much better than 
usual college history. 
H. G. Goop 


Ohio State University 


Inter-American Institutes 


OLCOTT DEMING 
[Continued from page 256] 


a limited grant of money and certain 
services in return for the time and 
energy of interested groups of edu- 
cators. The educators, in turn, drew 
upon their own zeal and faith in the 
public’s interest in the inter-American 
field in planning their lecture series, 
institutes, or conferences. The results 
show that the Coordinator’s estimate 
of interest and need was, if anything, 
conservative and that the educators’ 
reliance on public interest was fully 
justified. 

When it is understood that it is 
the policy of the Coordinator’s Office 
to carry out programs wherever 
possible through existing agencies 
and institutions, it will be clear that 
the co-operation secured from colleges 
and universities this year marks a 
very important development toward 
the establishment of the _ inter- 
American educational program in 
the United States on a permanent 
footing. It is to be hoped that the 
coming year will see an extension of 
the ground already gained. 
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